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ABSTBACT 

The multiplicity and variety of organizations 
representing the national scope of higher education prompted the 
American Association of Colleges (AAC) and the National Council of 
Independent Colleges and Universities (NCICU) to study the 
Hashington-based associations toward the end of reducing duplication 
and competition and achieving greater clarity of mission, 
particularly among those organizations supported by institutional 
dues. This study limits itself to attempting to answer tvo 
fundamental questions: What is the best vay to represent nationally 
the interests of liberal education? and What is the best vay to 
represent nationally the concerns of the Independent sector of higher 
education? A survey vas conducted among college presidents, other 
college officials, and state association directors. This data 
combined with information from conferences, interviews, and regional 
conferences led to a number of recommendations relating to the 
establishment of a separate organization to represent the special 
interests of the independent institutions; revisions in emphasis and 
structure of the AAC; and procedures for implementation. (JHF) 
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FOREWORD 



The multiplication of groupings within higher education is neither 
a parochial nor a contemporary phenomenon. DeTocqueville, writing in 
the last century, observed that "Americans are forever forming associa- 
tions" around particular interest areas. Nevertheless even he might be 
appalled at the number and variety of organizations which compose what 
is sometimes referred to as today's "higher education bureaucracy." 

With reference particularly to those of national scope the Association 
of American Colleges tried on several occasions in recent years to stimulate 
cooperative and comprehensive study of the Washington-based associations 
toward the end of reducing duplication and competition and achieving greater 
clarity of mission, particularly among those organizations supported by 
institutionsQ. dues — but with disappointing results. 

To look at its own mission in the larger context, therefore, the Board 
of Directors of AAC, in conjunction with the directors of V\s affiliate, 
the National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities, decided to 
sponsor a more limited study, one which would seek answers to two fundamental 
and related questions: What is the best way to represent nationally the 
interests of liberal education? and What is the best way to represent 
nationally the concerns of the independent sector of higher education? The 
report which follows is the result of that effort. 

As indicated in the section on methodology, the directors of the study 
functioned quite independently of either board or staff. Further, the 
basis of funding — witn grants from five different foundations — und*^r- 
scored the detachment w5th which the study was conducted. For i^o 



thoroughness, objectivity, and rationality, therefore, the report is a 
model of its kind. 

Our most sincere appreciation is due to Dr. Edgar Carlson and his 
two associate directors. Sister Ann Ida Gannon and J. Victor Baldridge; 
to the distinguished advisory committee whose names appear elsewhere 
in this document; to the supporting foundations — Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, The Danforth Foundation, The Ford Foundation, The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation, and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation; and to the hundreds 
of participants from campuses and associations iriiose generous sharing of 
views contributed significantly to the substance of this report. 

Frederic W. Ness, President 
Association of American Colleges 
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PREFACE 



The National Representation Project has dealt with issues 
that are important, complex, and sensitive. It has been pursued 
with as much thoroughness as an accelerated time schedule permitted. 
It has resulted in a set of recommendations which, if adopted, 
will substantially affect the pattern of national representation 
for both the independent colleges and universities and the liberal 
arts. While the major change relates to a separate national 
voice for the independent sector in higher education, proposals 
are made for enlarging the concerns and the participation of 
both independent and public institutions in the Association of 
American Colleges and for cooperative relations between it and 
other agencies and organizations which may be equally significant 
for the future of the larger educational enterprise. 

We are persuaded that the recommendations accurately reflect 
our findings from nearly 150 personal interviews, 7 regional 
conferences attended by 200 representatives of institutions and 
associations, and the questionnaire responses of nearly 700 
respondents, constituting over 60% of the combined membership of 
the Association of American Colleges and the National Council of 
Independent Colleges and Universities to which they were addressed. 

The particular format developed for the study required a great 
deal of participation on the part of individuals and agencies. 
Presidents, deans, and other representatives of institutions were 
generous in granting time to our interviewers. The regional 
conferences would hardly have been possible without the active 
participation and encouragement of the directors of state associa* 
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tions, who in each case made the arrangements and stimulated 
attendance. The total number of hours involved in filling out 
a rather lengthy and complex questionnaire on the part of 700 
institutions must have been very substantial. Leaders in various 
related organizations with an interest in our study encouraged 
cooperation by their member institutions and helped to assure 
the extensive participation reflected in the above statistics. 

To a degree which may be exceptional, the conclusions to 
which this study has come were formed in the crucible of dynamic 
discussion and interaction. They could not have been formed with- 
out that process. The various levels of participation-- the 
preliminary exploratory conference, interviews, regional conferences 
questionnaire results--kept us continually in touch with what 
people in the institutions were thinking and saying. We could 
test our impressions from one level of the inquiry, such as the 
interviews, by trying them out in the regional conferences. We 
could check the representativeness of the attendees at regional 
conferences by our selected interviews and the questionnaire results 
Each one who participated thus made a positive contribution to the 
eventual outcome. 

The project staff wishes to record its gratitude to the 
Boar(!s of AAC and NCICU and to President Fred Ness and his staff 
for the almost ideal arrangements made for the study, and for the 
helpfulness shown at every stage in its development. This included 
adequate funding, unhindered freedom in conducting the study, 
providing information and data requested, and proceeding to chart 
the course for implementation of the reconunendations . 
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As Director o£ the Project, I wish particularly to express 
my gratitude to the Associate Directors, Sister Ann Ida Gannon 
and J. Victor Baldridge, who brought to the assignment unique 
and complementary experiences and abilities. As a former Chair 
Person of the AAC and of the ACE, and with a long career as an 
educator and administrator, Sister Ann Ida brought perspective 
and concern which could hardly have been equalled in any other 
person. As a professional in the field of higher education, with 
V xtensive experience in survey research and author of a number of 
well-known publications and as Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs and Dean of the Faculty at a large public univer- 
sity, Vic Baldridge provided recognized ability and objectivity. 
The Advisory Committee of seven members was as representative of 
all varieties of educational institution and activity as that 
number of peoplr could be, and each one took the responsibility 
seriously. Among their number were a former president and a 
former chairman of AAC, one of the founders of CASC, representa- 
tives from a major private and a major public university, the 
director of a major AAC and NCICU study, and a professor with 
both foundation and administrative experience. Dr. Gerald Gurin 
of the University of Michigan, together with associate Carlos 
Arce, handled the questionnaire with skill and on schedule. 
Interviewers included, in addition to the Director and the two 
Associate Directors, K, Duane Hurley, former President of Salem 
College, West Virginia; President Ralph John of Western Maryland 
College; Professor Joseph A, Kershaw of Williams College; John 
Meng, former President of Tarrytown College in New York; President 
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William Quillian o£ Randolph-Macon Woman's College in Virginia; 
and John Stauffer, former President of Juniata College in Pennsyl- 
vania« Each of them contributed to the final outcome and the 
fact that a number of interviewers were involved provided a safe- 
guard against the bias of any single interviewer. Susan Ahrens 
has assisted in a number of the analyses, tended the office during 
my extended absences, and ably provided all secretarial and typing 
services. 
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Chapter I, PERSPECTIVE 

This is a study about present and anticipated needs in 
higher education, and what provision should be made at the national 
level in order to meet those needs most effectively in the fature. 
The focus is properly on the present and emerging environment m 
which institutions of higher education find themselves. But some 
historical perspective is ueeded in order to talk intelligently 
about the way things are. As we have pursued the study "out in 
the field" on nearly one hundred and fifty campuses and in a series 
of regional conferences involving about two hundred representatives 
of institutions, we have been impressed by how frequently present 
problems and practises have had to be illuminated by reference to 
historical developments. Organizations are not merely mechanisms 
that function according to the current intention of theiv boards 
and administrators. They have histories and traditions and habits 
of action which reflect past policies and which, to some extent at 
least, condition current responses. A brief glimpse at the history 
of the Association of American Colleges may provide us with a 
helpful framework within which to consider some of the problems 
and issues which are now before it. 

The Association of American Colleges 
The AAC has one of the longest and most distinguished 
histories of national educational organizations. It was founded 
in 1915, in New York state, by a group of college leaders deeply 
committed to the independent liberal arts colleges, most of which 
were sponsored by church denominations and which would have fit into 
the image of what was later to be somewhat eulogis tically referred 



to as "America's small hill-top colleges/* The purpose of the 

organization was declared to be 

the consideration of questions relating to the promotion 
of higher education in all its forms, in the independent 
and' denominational colleges in the United States which 
shall become members of this Association, and the discussion 
and prosecution of such questions and plans as may tend to 
make more efficient the institutions included in the member- 
ship of the Association. 

Membership was open to "colleges which conform to the definition 

of minimum college given in the By-Laws." The relevant By-Law 

did not severely limit admission by any qualitative characteristic 

or idealistic commitment. It quite simply said that to be eligible 

for membership "institutions shall require fourteen units for 

admission to the Freshman class and shall require 120 semester hours 

for graduation." The latter requirement was not ironbound but 

could be waived by a two- thirds vote of the Association. 

It is worth noting that there is no direct reference in the 

founding documents to either liberal arts or undergraduate education, 

but only to "independent and denom: t r>nal colleges." They were, 

of course, undergraduate and liberal nrts, and this may have seemed 

too obvious for comment. However, it does seem clear that the AAC 

came into existence to serve the needs of a group of institutions 

rather than to promote specific philosophies of education. Indeed 

the founding fathers sound highly practical, and somewhat mundane, 

when they characterize those services as "the discussion and the 

prosecution of such plans as may tend to make more efficient the 

institutions included in the membership of the Association." If 

one explores some of the early projects of the AAC that impression 

is heightened. i o 
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For instance, the very first meeting of the AAC had before it 
a proposal for an interd'^nominational campaign for the purposes of 
"increasing tht? income and patronage of the colleges," The 1916 
meeting had as its theme "The Efficient College" and a major 
committee during the first three years occupied itself with the 
definition of a "minimum college," There are more than a dozen 
pages of statistical tables in the 1916 annual report covering such 
items as minimum needs in curriculum, faculty, administration, 
operating expense, property, student- teacher ratios, salary levels, 
sources of income, cost per student, and plant and endowment require- 
ments. The major endeavors of the first three years seem not to 
have concerned definitions of liberal arts but were almost wholly 
devoted to the reports on "the efficient college" and the "workable 
minimum collcpe," The president of the y\s5ociation in 1916 
stated its purposes succintly in three points: 1) the Association 
would learn tlie truth about t!ic collef?Cj 2) it would tell the truth 
about the college, and 3) it would make better colleges. 

What were the circumstances which led to the shift from 
"independent and ilenoni nat i ona T* to the more philosophic concerns 
for tlie "liberal arts and sciences"? V.\c first chanj»e occurred 
in 1926, The first parap,raph of the Constitution was then revised • 
to read 

The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion 
of higher educatioi in all its forms in the colleges which 
shall become mem' ors of this Association and the prosecution 
of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
in its membership. 

The major change, of course, is the deletion of "independent 

and denominational," although it may be noted that it now 

affirms the intention to promote higher education in all its 

forms, and not merely to consider questions relating to 
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that promotion* The minutes do not provide any clues as to where 
the pressure for the change may have come from. There appears to 
have been interest among the public institutions to enter since a 
hasty check of the membership list in 1927 indicates 20-25 names 
that were either state or municipal institutions. 

It was not until 1958, twenty-three years after its founding, 
that there is any reference in either the Constitution or By-Laws 
to liberal arts. In that year the statement of purpose was amended 
to read 

The purpose of the Association shall be tlic promotion 
of higher education in all its forms in the collcpes of 
liberal arts and sciences which shall become members, etc. 

At the same time the article dealing with membership, which had 

previously dealt with the definition of a "minimum college" was 

revised to read 

The membership of the Association shall be composed 
of those collcpes of liberal arts and sciences which may 
be duly elected to membership in the Association after 
recommendation by the Board of Directors. 

It was not until 1956 that it was felt necessary to add to "colleges 

of arts and sciences" the additional phrase "and universities having 

colleges of liberal arts and sciences," and it was in 1958 that the 

eligibility of institutions outside the liSA was precisely defined 

by limiting it to institutions "located within the territorial 

jurisdiction of the United States of America or incorporated under 

American law." 

As one scans the annual proprams and reports over the years 
one is impressed how the focus shifts with time and circumstances. 
Indeed, one gets a strong impression that the AAC has been sensitive 
to emerging needs and flexible in the responses it has been able and 
willing to make to those needs. For instance, by noting the numbers 
and names of commissions, their appearance and disappearance, 
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and setting them against the conditions of the times in which the 
colleges were working, one can readily detect the concerns which 
rated high in the minds of institutional rdminis trators . 

The preoccupation of the earliest years with efficiency and 
the minimum college has already been noted and may properly remind 
current harried administrators that making ends meet and achieving 
or maintaining academic quality are concerns which have been around 
a long time* In the twenties one encounters Commissions on College 
Architecture (there was a college building boom in the twenties), 
Organization of College Curriculum, Faculty and Student Scholarship, 
Objectives and Ideals, Sabbatical Leaves, and Academic Freedom* In 
the thirties one encounters Commissions also on College Athletics, 
Educational Surveys, Cost of College Education, Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers, Permanent and Trust Funds. Back in 
1935 there was already a Committee on Federal Legislation (coinciding 
with federal student aid programs such as NYA) . In 1942 there was a 
Commission on Colleges and Post-War Problems, planning ahead for the 
hoped-for peace which was still three years away. In 1950 and for 
a number of years thereafter prominence is given to a Commission on 
Minority Groups in Higher Education. By 1955 Pre- Professional Educa- 
tion had become enough of a concern to set up a special commission to 
deal with it. The same was truo for International Understanding in 
1960. The Commission on Faculty and Staff Benefits first appeared 
in 1958 and continued into the late 1960*s, 

Some commissions were quite transient but others were more 
durable. For instance , the Commiss ion on Academic Freedom and 
(Academic) Tenure first appeared in 1934 and continued until 1965. 
The Commission on the Arts began in 1939 and continued to 1965. 

o 15 
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(Between 1936 and 1941 the Arts Program arranged 710 visits for 
••faculty-artists" and "national artists" at 353 institutions.) 

Commissions disappear from the roster apparently for one 
of two reasons. In some cases the interests or concerns diminish 
to the point where they drop out of the commission structure, 
in many cases being absorbed into another more general assignment. 
But there are a number of commissions which gradually disappear 
from the agenda for the opposite reason. They become too impor- 
tant| or too complex, or too dynamic, to be adequately handled 
by a commission. They come to have an agenda of their own and in 
time create their own organizational structure to pursue those 
interests or are merged into other organizations that have 
arisen to meet those specific needs. Because these parallel to 
a degree the situation which now confronts us, it may be instructive 
to follow some of these earlier developments. 

There was a Commission on Teacher Education from 1958 to 1965. 
It is not difficult to understand why the member colleges would 
feel the need for special attention in this area since they were 
sending many, and in some cases most, of their graduates into 
teaching. But why did it disappear in 1965? It was certainly 
not unrelated to the fact that by then the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher fiducation had become the major channel 
through which these concerns were being met, and that the N'ational 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education had assumed 
responsibility for naintaininf^ standards of performance. Indeed, 
the final report of the Conmission makes specific reference to its 
liaison with the AACTE , tlie "increasing amount of overlapping in 
the memberships in these two associations'* and the need for 
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. continued diligence with respect to NCATE*8 accrediting activities 
to prevent the undue subordination of liberal learning to more 
quantitative requirements. It is quite clear that the major 
portion of the concerns which had kept the Commission going were 
now being cared for by AACTE and NCATE. 

There was a Commission on Public Relations from 1931 to 1957 i 
when it became a Commission on Public Information^ which in turn 
disappeared in 1960 ^ the same year in which another commission 
of the Association commends the activities of the American College 
Public Relations Association for activities which had earlier been 
the concern of the Commission on Public Relations. Againp it seems 
clear that a commission of the AAC had been superceded by a 
specialized organization whose membership was not wholly coordinate 
with AAC*s membership. 

The most enlightening parallel to our current concern is 
the Commission on Colleges and Industry. It was established at 
the annual meeting in 1948 for the purpose of improving understanding 
between education and corporations generally and encouraging the 
private support of higher education in general but of the independent 
sector in particular. Almost simultaneously! and in response to the 
same set of interests i state fund-raising associations were being 
formed. Their growth was so rapid and their vitality was such that 
by 1953 the membership of AAC*s Commission on Colleges and Industry 
was made to consist of the presidents of the respective state 
associations. The character and activities of the Commission 
immediately reflected this change. In 1954 a workshdp on the subject 
was held and an Action Committee chosen to develop programs and 
acitivitiet. A **clearing house" was established and independent 
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funding secured for an initial three year period, A quarterly 
news bulletin was published and mailed to all AAC members. In 
1956 a national depository was established, called the American 
College Fund, under th3 name and supervision of the AAC, Joint 
national solicitation of corporations was arranged. The activity 
came to have a life and sti.iCture of its own which rapidly outgrew 
the commission structure under which it was presumed to be operating. 
The writer has reviewed his own recollections of that period with 
others more directly involved and has confirmed his own impression 
of the ••growing pains" of that movement and the consequent discomfort 
experienced on both sides before the Board of the Association voted 
in 1958 ••that the soliciting of corporation gifts for colleges 
should be dissociated as soon as possible from the Commission, and 
suggested the incorporation of a separate body, to become legally 
and financially independent of the Association of American Colleges 
by January 1960. •• The Independent College Funds of America was 
incorporated as a separate organization in December of 1958, with 
thirty state and regional associations as members. It has gone 
on to become an important element in the private support of 
independent undergraduate colleges. In the most recent year, 1974, 
members raised a total of $22,460,000 from 16,680 corporate donors, 
and the cumulative total gathered for current operations is over 
a quarter billion dollars. The Commission on Colleges and Industry 
became the Commission on College Finance in 1960, and was now, 
as the Chairman noted, ••freed to devote itself to areas of financial 
concern for the entire membership of the Association, public and 
private. •• 
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The Concern for Legislation 

Almost from the beginning the question of the relation between 
the colleges and government has been somewhere in the consciousness 
of those who have guided the Association. During the very first 
years of its existence there was a paper on whether and under what 
conditions it would be proper for a private college to receive 
state support. We have noted the Committee on Federal Legislation 
in the mid-thirties. We should also acknowledge that one of the 
reasons for the founding of the American Council on Education 
ia 1918 was national representation of higher education's common 
interests. The AAC was one of the founding organizations of the 
ACE and for many years did not feel the need of direct participation 
in any aspect of federal relations. It was not until the passage 
of the National Defense Education Act in 1958 that the Association 
began to assume active involvement in monitoring and helping to 
formulate federal policy with re^^ject to higher education. The 
first report from the new Commission on Legislation was made in 
1959. It takes note of the passage of the above Act and explains 
that ''in view of the division of opinion revealed by the debate at 
Miami Beach (1958) on federal aid to higher education** and since 
there did not appear to be any conflict with the broad principles 
enunciated at that meeting "we did not in fact give testimony.** 

However, by the following year consensus had crystallized 
sufficiently to remove any ambiguity with regard to the interests 
of the member colleges in federal programs of support, and the 
activities of the Commission became more substantial and positive. 
The annual reports generally summarize congressional actions 
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of significance and indicate coopei4[tion on most natters with the 
ACE^s Commission on Federal Relations. In 1965 the Commission on 
Legislation came to an end and its functions were largely merged 
into the Commission on College and Society. Although it had other 
functions, the 1969 report says ''legislation and federal relations 
have tended to dominate the Commission's agenda.? In particular, 
according to that report, it has been concerned to supplement ACE 
testimony by independent or even contrary positions on specific 
items, and it h»s carried a particular concern for the "undergraduate 
and liberal arts education," "the small institution, whether public 
or private, rather than the large complexly-structured university," 
and for "institutions under private control." 

As in the fifties in the field of fund-raising, the sixties 
saw the development of state associations concerned with policy 
in the general area of public support of education, primarily at 
the state level but also at the federal level. As early as 1964 
chief officers of several of these associations began meeting 
together to exchange information and to share legislative strategies 
and programs. These meetings came to be dissociated with other 
national meetings, including those of the AAC. Gradually they 
developed relationships which required some structural framework. 
A "Coordinating Committee of State Associations of Independent 
Colleges and Universities" held an open hearing at the AAC meeting 
in 1968. The writer's review of his notes from that meeting 
indicate clearly the several concerns which people had about a 
new organizations The fund-raising associations wanted to preempt 
the term ''state association" and hoped that its use could be 
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avoided. There was another movement which had held several 
Meetings layinR stress on more specific concern for quality liberal 
arts colleges than they felt the AAC could offer. There was some 
reluctance on the part of the AAC to be too closely associated 
with the movement, recalling the difficulties encountered in 
attempting to accommodate the fund-raising associations within 
the structure of the AAC, Officers were elected and steps were 
taken toward organization. An arrangement was worked out by 
which the AAC would provide space and staff services. A meeting 
of the emerging Federation of State Associations of Independent 
Colleges and Universities was held in Denver on October 9, 1968, 
(in connection with ACE) and the first annual meeting was held 
in Pittsburgh on January 13, 1969 (in connection with AAC). A 
constitution was adopted, which stated broad purposes in support 
of higher education in general, but with specific commitment to 
speak "for the member associations where that united voice is 
needed, "/Ho promote and assist member associations" in fulfilling 
their functions, and to "represent the interest and to protect the 
general welfare of the non-profit, tax exempt independent colleges 
and universities in the total states* enterprise of higher education." 
With respect to "Affiliation and Policy Declaration" the Constitution 
said 

This F deration shall be affiliated with the 
Association of American Colleges and shall be provided 
central offices and staff services by the Association. 
The Federation shall have the right and responsibility 
to nake and issue its own policy and position statements. 
It will ordinarily work through the Association of 
Anerican Colleges and its officers or Board of Directors 
on national policy and legislative matters affecting the 
state associations and its members, but may deal directly 
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with the American Council on Education and/or other 
agencies and the government when necessary. 

The Federation pursued a number of programs effectively, 
including the development of rather comprehensive proposals for 
federal programs, and carried on extensive information services 
and workshops for the upgrading of staff and improvement of 
programs at all levels. Nonetheless, the arrangement appeared 
to be deficient in several respects. Institutions and their 
presidents were not directly involved in FSAICU. Presidents 
considered AAC to be their major instrument for policy determina- 
tion while state association directors and chairmen operated the 
Federation. It was judged desirable to try to effect a further 
integration of the two organizations and activities while retaining 
a desirable amount of autonomy. Consequently a '^Memorandum of 
Agreement" was drawn up between the AAC and the FSAICU, which 
was incorporated into a new constitution adopted in January of 
1971, As compared with the earlier constitution, major changes 
were: 1) provision was made for institutions as well as associa- 
tions to be members--all institutions belonging to a state 
association were automatically members, 2) the name was changed 
to the National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
3) the President of the AAC was made Executive Vice Chairman of 
the Board of NCICU with responsibility for administrative super- 
vision and coordination of the staff work of the Council. 

This arrangement retained an independent Board for the Council 
and continued the provision of staff and services through the AAC. 
Each organization was declared free to issue its own policy and 
position statements and deal directly with other agencies but it 
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was agreed that NCICU will "ordinarily work with and through 
the Association of American Collepes and its officers or Board 
of Directors on national policy and legislative matters affecting 
members of the Council." It was agreed that while both organiza- 
tions had the right of private action "their common concerns render 
it both desirable and probable that they will normally act in concert." 

Since the above revision in 1971 there has continued to be 
rapid development of state association activities and great increases 
in state programs of support, resulting from such activities. There 
has also been progress of substantial character at the federal level. 
The staff has been increased from one in 1968 to four in 1975. 
Estimates made by budget personnel of the AAC are that approximately 
one-third of the total AAC budget for the current year is being 
absorbed by the public policies function, and perhaps more than 
that if total time expenditures were assignable. 

The emergence of the state associations as a factor in federal 
relations is reflected in the merger of legislation with other 
concerns in the transition from the Commission on Legislation 
(which ended in 1965) to its successor, the Commission on College 
and Society. The disappearance of that commission in 1971 is 
concurrent with the formalization of relations between the AAC and 
tne National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities. Once 
again, a concern had become too large and vital to be wholly contained 
within an Association commission. 

Even this brief review illustrates and documents our earlier 
observation that AAC has been sensitive to the needs that have arisen 
and has been adaptable to change. In any assessment of the contri- 
bution of the AAC to American higher education one would have to take 
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note of the activities which it has spawned or nurtured which 
have subsequently developed their own structures, as well as 
the continuous concern for the kind of education and the kind 
of institution which has been characteristic of its membership. 

Current AAC and NCICU membersliip and enrollment data are 
given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 



MEMBERSHIP DATA-AAC and NCICU (7-1-75) 



AAC 

Current Membership 712 

On special status (non-paying) 19 

Current paying nembership 692 

Public members 90 

Private paying membership 602 



NCICU 

Total current membership 1001 
State associations 36 
Members of state associations 952 
Non-association members in 

states having associations B 
Members from states not 

having associations 43 



I 

H 



ENROLLMENT DATA (Headcount 1974). 



AAC Members 



Aj'iC Members 



NCICU but not V-C 



Private 



Public 



Size 



Number ■ Number Number Number Number Number 
of of of of of of 

Institutions Students Institutions Students Institutions Students 



Below 501 


40 


501 • 1100 


210 


1101 - 2000 


179 


2001 - 5001 


116 


5001 - 10,000 


45 


10,001 • 15,000 


12 


Over 15,000 


iL 


Total 


612 



15,489 
168,664 
262,388 
339,924 
328,082 
146,418 
193.483 



1,454,448 



0 
1 
4 

17 
15 
13 
39 



0 

1,078 
6,136 
54,028 
105,319 
165,212 
:)46,935 



89 1,278,708 



154 
145 
48 
26 
11 
1 

J. 

385 



47,071 
108,479 
67,758 
78,280 
73,423 
12,296 
0, 

387,307 
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Chapter II, THE ISSUES 

The assignment given the National Representation Project 
was to attempt to find answers to three sets of questions which 
had been formulated by an advisory group convened by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in January of 1975, 

1, What would be the best possible form of national 
organization to represent the interests of private 
higher education? What is the case for such an 
organization? What consequences are to be expected 
from the establishment of such an organization? 
What would be the implications for AAC and NCICU? 

2, What would be the best possible form of national 
organization to represent the public interest 

in undergraduate liberal education? What is the 
case for such an organization? What would be the 
implications 9 generally and for AAC in particular? 

3, Could the functions of the two organizations 
contemplated in (1) and (2) be satisfactorily 
combined in a single organization? 

This formulation of the issues was the end product of 

extended consideration by the staff of AAC and the preparation 

of a "Priorities Committe Report" detailing present and prospective 

activities^ which was considered by the AAC Board in November of 

1974, There had been simultaneous initiatives underway in the 

NCICU Boards where a special ad hoc committee had called upon 

"the executive Boards of AAC and NCICU to establish a joint 

committee to investigate the possible roles , structure ^ and 

organization of both organizations," The AAC Boards at its meeting 

on January 11 » 1975 1 endorsed a recommendation for a "detached 

and objective" study of AAC activities. The advisory group 

referred to above was convened pursuant to that action and proposed 

the above formulation of the issues, 
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In submitting its case for such a study to the supporting 
foundations 9 the AAC said in part: 

There is growing evidence that the dual system 
of higher education, comprising a strong private and 

Jublic sector, is in jeopardy. Similarly^ education 
n the liberal arts and sciences--traditionally nurtured 
by private colleges and universities, though not by them 
alone--is endangered by a mounting and potentially 
exaggerated emphasis, responding to social and economic 
pressures, on the vocational and the technical. Current 
economic conditions are intensifying these threats to 
the point of grave urgency. 

While these nationwide dangers come to a visible 
focus in the problems of individual institutions, the 
best hope of resolving them lies in some form of 
cooperative action. If the issues are to be addressed 
at the national level, a major share of the responsibility 
falls upon the organizations most broadly representative 
of the public and institutional interests involved. 

The proposal took note of the growth in number and influence 

of state associations of independent colleges and universities 

with a national interest, as well as the increasing number of 

other groups of colleges. for either general or specialized purposes, 

which compete for the time and resources of institutions and for 

the time and attention of government. To quote again 

While diversity remains a cherished and valid academic 
ideal this tangle of overlapping and in some measure 
competing organizations imposes heavy demands on the 
human and material resources of collegiate institutions. 
It has an unavoidable impact on the ability and 
willingness of the individual institution to support 
national multipurpose associations like the Association 
of American Colleges. Perhaps such associations are no 
longer viable, but in any case the problem remains of 
how to maintain an adequate national presence for both 
liberal education and the private institution in face 
of increasing diffusion. Certainly, current developments 
are intensifying to near breaking point the historic 
tension in AAC between its philosophic commitment to 
liberal education and its championship of the private 
sector. But, whatever the outcome, the Board of 
Directors of AAC is profoundly convinced that, rather 
than let the situation slide into fragmentation and 
entropy^ the issues should be explicitly, frankly and 
rationally confronted. 
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It was under these directives and with this sense of urgency 
that the directors of the National Representation Project under- 
took their study. The sense of urgency was further underscored 
when the time span was reduced from twelve to nine months in 
order that recommendations might be ready for the annual meetings 
of the two organizations February 8-10. 

Before proceeding to the study itself it will be in order 
to conment somewhat further about the "independent" sector and 
about "liberal education." Both concepts carry a range of meanings ^ 
anong advocates and detractors i and it may be well to identify 
the meanings which we wish them to convey and the boundaries which 
we intend to honor. 

Independent Colleges and Universities 
There is no very satisfactory way of defining the "dual" 
system of providing public services which is characteristic of 
our nation. To assign the term "public" exclusively to institu- 
tions sponsored by a unit of government overlooks the very large 
range of public services performed by what are generally described 
as "private" institutions. The public services rendered by private 
hospitals, for instance, is acknowledged in federal legislation 
which guarantees "free choice of vendor" to the recipient of 
Medicare. In effect, that provision says that the public respon- 
sibility for health cannot be met without granting such free 
choice to the recipient. There are other parallels in the field 
of health and welfare where non-public facilities are in every 
respect equally eligible for government-sponsored programs of care 
for the individual who needs it. 
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If the term "private" is applicable anywhere it would probably 
be with respect to in-service type programs of education where 
the benefits from the expenditures are expected to be reaped 
alsost entirely by the sponsor. This would be true whether the 
agency were private or public. Churches supporting theological 
seminaries for the training of their clergy, industries training 
technicians for their own employment, or welfare departments 
upgrading their own personnel through their own programs might 
be illustrations of activities that could properly be described 
as private. Certainly one cannot describe the training of nurses 
or teachers, or physicians or competent citizens as a private 
activity just because the institution engaged in it is not state- 
sponsored. To a degree, of course, all educational programs 
benefit the individual and are in that sense private, but this 
is equally true whether the institution attended is public or 
non-public. 

The term "independent" can be criticized also. It may claim 
too much for the institution so designated. Present circumstances 
certainly testify to the vulnerability of independent colleges. 
The more "free-standing" they are in theory the more vulnerable 
they may be in fact. No small part of the urgency in our present 
assignment arises from the "dependence" of these institutions on 
public policies. 

The term may also seem to imply that public institutions are 
by contrast "dependent" institutions. To be sure they are more 
dependent on legislatures and governmental decisions than their 
non-public counterparts, but any wise government will do what it 
can to ensure maximum independence lor its institutions with regard 
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to educational purposes and programs. 

We have chosen to use the term ^^independent** rather than 
**private** in this document. On balance , it seems more relevant 
to the issues under discussion. We do not intend that it should 
imply anything about public institutions. In this respect, it 
seems parallel to the term "public" which may be a relatively 
accurate description of that sector if it does not imply that 
other institutions have only private purposes and goals. 

The impox:ance of the independent sector in higher education 
has been documented so often in recent years that it ought not now 
be in question. Reference is made to the excellent statement on 
"The Case for Private Higher Education" in A National Policy for 
Private Higher Education produced by the NCICU Task Force directed 
by Peggy Heim and published in 1974, and to the extracts from and 
summaries of the reports of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, the Committee for Economic Development, the National 
Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, and the 
Special Task Force of HEW, contained in Appendix A of that report. 

There is, nonetheless, very grave concern about the future of 
the independent sector. This concern is not limited to higher 
education but it is more acute there than it is for instance in 
health, or social service agencies. 

The reason is that the independent sector in education has 
operated under an almost unique disability from which it cannot 
extricate itself. To the extent that the problems of independent 
institutions derive from their own failure to develop sound programs 
of education and to utilize all available sources of support, they 
should be expected to remedy any such deficiencies as the price of 
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There is no responsibility on the part of either private or 
public sources to "save" institutions that hold no promise of 
becoming effective institutious even under normally acceptable 
conditions. This is true when the institutions are public as well 
as when they are independent. What an increasing number of students 
of higher education as well as college administrators ate coming 
to feel, however, is that many good independent colleges, with able 
leadership and doing everything right may not be able to survive — 
unless there are substantial changes made in public policies 
regarding the total pattern of support for higher education. 

The difference between the problems of the private sector 
in higher education and in other fields relates principally to 
the almost total reliance on "provider" subsidies in education 
and the proportionately greater reliance on "consumer" subsidies 
in other fields. That is, in education the tradition has been 
and still is to channel public support to institutions which 
provide the public service at little or no cost to the consumer. 
This was originally true also in health and welfare. City and 
county hospitals, county poor farms, orphanages, and similar 
institutional provisions represent the earliest efforts of the 
public sector to meet growing social needs. In all of these areas 
public policy has shifted almost entirely, or at least substantial^, 
to channeling support to individuals who then use their funds where 
they will. Indeed, Medicare as noted above guarantees "free choice 
of vendor" to the recipient and the federal government^jWill sue 
a county which seeks to limit availability of any f orm^^f medical 
care to those who utilize a public facility. While there continue 
Q to be very large support programs at both the state and federal 
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level for various kinds of capital grants and categorical aids 
in the delivery of health services, some of which are limited to 
public dispensers of such services, the bulk of health care costs 
are collected through the user and are delivered to the vendor of 
his choice. It must be apparent to anyone that independent 
hospitals, whatever their problems may be, operate under quite 
different competitive conditions compared to their public counter- 
parts than is the case in education. 

One of the factors affecting this disparity is the relatively 
greater role of state governments in the funding of higher education. 
The federal government has in fact never made a distinction between 
public and independent recipients for any of its programs. Even 
the Land-Grant College Act in 1862 included at least two indepen- 
dent institutions. As the federal government has become involved 
in a variety of programs of aid to higher education, both institu- 
tions and students, it has maintained the same policy. More 
recently states have become involved in student aid programs^ 
and this now constitutes one of the most rapidly growing components 
of state higher education funding. Nonetheless, it is still true 
of state funding, that the percentage of funds going to consumer 
subsidies in education is I^ut a small fraction of that going to 
provider subsidies in the form of direct grants to institutions. 
Even if state and federal programs are taken together the disparity 
between consumer and provider subsidies, compared to other public 
service programs such as health and welfare is very marked. 

There may be reasons why we cannot expect the same developments 
in education which have occurred in most other areas in which 
extensive public services are provided to the citizens of the 
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country. The investment in the public sector may be too large 
already to shift any significant proportion of these resources 
to students with "free choice of vendor" privileges. It may be 
preferable to find ways of extending provider subsidies to the 
independent sector. But until major policy decisions are made 
which give reasonable assurance of relatively stable sources of 
support from public sources either through students or directly 
or both, the independent sector will face a hazardous future. 

However, more is at stake than the survival of institutions. 
This nation has imbedded in its philosophy and tradition a 
conception of shared responsibility for the general welfare by 
both public and independent agencies. It is not a historical 
accident that independently-sponsored hospitals, welfare agencies, 
schools and cultural institutions exist side by side with comparable 
publicly-sponsored institutions and agencies. The public-private 
way of providing public services is inherent in the American 
philosophy of government. Indeed, it may be that this principle 
is the most distinctive characteristic of American society. Even 
in most other western democracies it is assumed that privately- 
sponsored institutions and apencies should not enter fields in 
which government-sponsored services are available. Consequently 
tax policies in those countries do not allow charitable deductions 
for support of such independent ventures. In this country it is 
public policy to encourage independently-sponsored agencies to 
perform such public services and to that end we do provide tax 
exemptions and tax deductions for charitable contributions. The 
American system considers privately-sponsored services to be fully 
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as legitimate as publicly-sponsored ones and equally desirable* 
If the private or independent sector were to be reg:arded as super- 
fluous » or an intruder into fields which properly belong to the 
government, our nation would have undergone a basic transformation 
of far-reaching significance* 

There is no reason to believe that all independent colleges 
now in existence will survive, or even that they ought to do so* 
The mortality rate has always been considerable. We need to 
remember, however, that few of these colleges are any longer in 
their infancy, when mortality rates are normally high* Many of 
them have celebrated at least one centennial and must be presumed 
to have rendered effective service* It is not enough to distinguish 
between the weak and the strong without inquiring whether public 
policies have doomed some institutions to weakness in spite of 
being well-managed and educationally effective* The inability 
to attract and hold students with a 5-1 tuition differential for 
comparably expensive educational programs does not necessarily 
mean that the institi>tion lias inherent weaknesses which will 
account for its demise* It is at least appropriate to inquire 
under what conditions it could continue to serve the educational 
needs of our citizens. Would it be viable, for instance, if the 
tuition differential were reduced to 3-1? For clearly the respon- 
sibility of government is to its citizens, not to institutions, 
r^' ' . c or independent. 

The Liberal Arts 
Liberal arts education has been put on the defensive* News 
reports and columnists keep us informed of the comparative 
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disadvantage which liberal arts graduates are said to have in 
securing employment. "Career education" has become a slogan and 
an exceptionally effective key for unlocking public funds. Career 
development, or career oriented programs, constitute the bulk of 
'curricular changes at institutions. 

In the analysis of our study which follows we will note 
evidences of uncertainty about tlie future role of tlie liberal 
arts, ambiguity about what the term implies, and some weakeninp 
of commitment among many of the institutions who participated. 
Although definitions of terms were only incidental to the purposes 
of our study it seems in place to essay sone general comments at 
this point about what we do and do not mean when we speak in ' j.s 
report about the liberal arts (or liberal learning). We do not 
intend to involve ourselves in the on-going debate so much as to 
clarify our frames of reference. 

1. We do not see the issue in terms of whether college 
graduates should acquire skills as a part of their education. 
Clearly they must at least have acquired the skills of analysis 
and interpretation of data, the ability to communicate with others 
using whatever present nr future lanpuajje or symbols may be used 
for that purpose, skills in visualizing and comparing alternatives 
in reaching bot!i major and minor decisions in their personal lives 
and as participating n^embers of a democratic society. They must 
also acquire at least minimun skills in performing some compensable 
activity sufficient to grant them entrance into the work force. 
There may be differences of opinions as to which sorts of skills 
are primary and the relative emphasis each deserves, but the 
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disagreement on these points should not obscure the recognition 
that education at the college level is concerned with the develop- 
ment of skills. 

2. We are not prepared to yield the case for the relevance 
of liberal learning to career development on the basis of place- 
ment of graduates data, their immediate level of earnings, or even 
their early career promotions. We believe that liberal arts 
education is highly beneficial in terms of career-long performance, 
in adaptability to employment changes that occur, and in providing 
perspective and framework for upper- level appointments. Beyond 
the direct benefits discernible on-the-job, we also believe there 
are personal and social benefits which are inextricable from 
specific job qualifications in those positions where personal 
judgment and human relations are often crucial requirements in 

the person who occupies the post. It is time that research were 
undertaken to determine whether or not these convictions can be 
documented, but as of this date we know of no evidence that refutes 
the assertions made above. 

3. It is increasingly difficult to identify the liberal arts 
with a specific set of institutions, or a specific group of 
departments or courses. It is quite possible that values, for 
instance, can be approaclied as effectively in programs that are 
"career-oriented" and that employ case-study or problem-solving 
approaches, as in the more traditional historical and theoretical 
approaches to the sub ject (providing someone has gone to the 
trouble of acquainting himself with the historical and theoretical 
resources). This does not mean that there are not some institutions 
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and departments which are characteristically more concerned with 
value questions and comparable issues than others. The situation 
which exists is partly the result of increased specialization in 
industry and the service professions into which graduates enter ^ 
with attendant demands for entrance skills. In part it is the 
result of the growing complexity and specialization of subject 
matter fields, which is highly efficient in dealing with the 
knowledge content of these fields but tends to be inefficient in 
meeting the personal need for wholeness in understanding and outlook. 
Whatever may be the reason for the present situation we jirant that 
the national concern for liberal learning cannot be wholly 
coordinate with the concern for institutions that have called 
themselves liberal arts colleges or even for specific departments 
within institutions . 

4. To deal adequately with those issues which have tradition- 
ally been comprehended in the liberal arts it may be necessary to 
restate them in otiier terms. For instance^ we may need to ask 
in what respects higher education is an instrument to be used 
by other social structures to meet their self-chosen ends--such 
as industry and government- -and to what extent it can appropriately 
choose its own ends. What functions c education are intrinsic 
and inherent in its own nature? What role would be left for 
education if we lived in a fully automated world which could operate 
without labor? To what extent are the needs of the state deter- 
minative in establishing educational programs > especially at the 
level at which education becom.es elective? What needs do people 
have which are not subsumed under their job? One of the leaders 
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whom we interviewed reported that only one- fifth of the anticipated 
waking hours of a person* s total life are now spent at work. If 
education is to be totally geared to work competence, how is the 
learning which he needs in order to be effective in the other 
four-fifths of his life to be acquired? 

5. There are strong indications, especially on college 
campuses I of a growing concern about the larger issues of personal 
and social significance, morality and values. The editors of 
Change have recently spoken of a "recrudescence of the moral 
conscience in college youth and their institutions" and have 
conjectured that this may well "help shape a happier nation, and 
fulfill as well a central purpose of American institutions of 
higher education. At their best they have always sought to connect 
the life of action and the mind as the best wisdom for the future." 
( Change > February, 1975, "An American Agenda/' p. 10) Every 
analysis of the basic issues of our time finds itself driven to 
speak in terms of personal attitudes and commitments and social 
goals and purposes. We clearly do not need less attention in 
educational programs to those kinds of matters; we need more. 
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Chapter III. THE STUDY 

Everyone concerned about this project emphasized the need for 
it to be detached and objective and to issue in concrete recommen- 
dations which could be implemented without delay. These were 

appropriate concerns. As we began our interviews and discussions 

we found many people having reservations at both points. Some 
felt that this was just "another study/' that it would be "self- 
serving," and that nothing concrete and significant would come frcm 
it. We believe that in the process of the study we were able to 
assure participants of the serious ^ntent of both the project 
directors and the sponsoring bOiKrds and the high probability that 
the findings would have a strong bearing on future developments. 

We were greatly helped in that endeavor by the manner in 
which the boards and the administration proceeded in setting up 
the study. They sought and - ared adequate outside funding 
from a group of foundations to whom they made commitments of 
broad purposes, serious intent, and readiness to act upon the 
findings. They arranged for a staff and an advisory committee 
that had no current connection with either AAC or NCICU but which 
represented considerable experience in the areas of special interest-- 
that is, the role of the independent sector and concern for the 
liberal arts. They adopted a policy of non- involvement so far 
as the staff, officers, and board members of the two organizations 
were concerned. While available pn request and helpful in providing 
a wide range of information, they adhered rigidly to this policy. 
The conclusions and recommendations described in this report have 
been developed in an atmosphere of confidence and freedom. The 
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onlx contraints upon us have been those imposed by our under- 
standing of the facts and our realistic ppraisal of the possibil- 
ities open. 

In order to insure a fruitful study ^ which would result in 
direct and meaningful action i both boards arranged for procedures 
for consideration and implementation of recommendations at the 
annual meetings in February. Liaison representatives from the 
two boards have participated at our invitation in two general 
discussions of problems^ issues ^ and probable outcomes. 

The Mechanism 

Th«9 staff consisted of a full-time director and two associate 
directors who were expected to give a minimum of two weeks of their 
time to the project i and in fact gave more than that. An advisory 
committee was provided^ consisting of seven persons ^ which was 
as broadly representative of types of institutions and interests 
as that number of persons could be. 

From the outset it was agreed by all concerned that this 
could not be a hypothetical restructuring of higher education's 
national agencies done in isolation from the felt needs and 
problems of a wide ra:ige of institutions. To get at such a 
grass-rjots response it was necessary to conduct the study on the 
campuses and in the offices of the colleges and universities 
involv^'.\ Therefore the original plans called for extensive inter- 
viewing and a comprehensive questionnaire addressed to all member 
ins vi.:ut ions. When the time span available was reduced from a 
year to nine months i in order to have recommendations available 
for this year's annual meetings ^ the number of interviews attempted 
was reduced from 200 to 12S-1S0 and a series of seven regional 
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conferences was added. AlS0| an initial conference of about a 
dozen selected college and university presidents was held before 

he interviews were undertaken in order that all staff members 
might have direct impressions of what we needed to explore through 
the interviews and the ques tionnaire# 

The Advisory Committee had an initial planning session late in 
May and a final review session in mid-November. They were kept 
continuously informed of developments ^ received various mailings ^ 
several of them participated in the interviewing^ and most of them 
attended one of the regional conferences, 

A total of 141 interviews were conducted of which 120 were 
interviews with representatives of institutions and 21 were with 
representatives of associations and agencies or educational specialists 
The project director conducted 60 of those interviews ^ the assistant 
directors another 25 (plus participating in several group discussions) 
and the balance were conducted by six other interviewers engaged 
for that purpose. Two hundred persons attended the seven regional 
conferences^ of which 175 were institutional representatives. 
Table 2 indicates the distribution of these contacts for both the 
interviews and the regional conferences with respect to sponsorship ^ 
type of institution^ size^ and geographical location. While the 
representation of the public sector may appear relatively modesti 
it is at least proportionate to the public representation in the 
total pool. We are dealing not only with the seven hundred members 
of AAC| of whom 90 are public^ but also with the slightly more 
than one thousand members of the NCICU. Thus while public members 
constitute 12. 6t of the membership of AAC they constitute only 
8.2t of the total pool of institutions involved and constitute 
11.21 of the institutions interviewed. There were in addition 
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INSTITUTIONS INTERVIEWED 
Total: 120 



REGIONAL CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
Total (Institutions) : 175 



Totals 



Classification 



Totals 



106 
14 



Independent 
Public 



168 
7 



3 
30 
26 
25 
12 

9 
15 



Under 501 
501 - 1100 
1101 - 2000 
2001 - 5000 
5001 - 10,000 
10,001 - 15,000 
Over 15,000 



21 
55 
43 

23 
18 
5 
10 



59 
61 



Church-Related 
Independent 



100 
75 



11 
34 
23 
17 
17 
3 
0 
15 



New England 
Mid-East 
Southeast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southwest 
Rocky Mountain 
Far West 



17 
40 
27 
27 
28 
15 
5 
16 



77 
43 



Single-Purpose 
Colleges 

Multi- Purpose 
Colleges 



138 

37 



115 
5 



Four-Year Plus 
Two-Year 



152 
23 



Executives 
21 of 

Associations and Agencies 
(not included in the above totals) 



25 
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conferences with several national organizations representing 
public institutions,, including the Commission on Arts and Sciences 
of the National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges, the Executive Director of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, the President of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the past President 
and President of the Council of Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 
and the Big Ten Deans of the Committee on Institutional Cooperation 
(Big Ten and Chicago). There were also conferences with represen- 
tatives of various comprehensive organizations such as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of Governing 
Boards, and the American Association for Higher Education. 

In the interests of coordinating our activities with organi- 
zations of more specific character we had interviews with represen- 
tatives of denominational boards and agencies, such as the Division 
of Higher Education of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
the Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities, the Lutheran 
Educational Conference of North America, the Christian College 
Consortium, and the Division of Higher Education of the United 
Methodist Church. We spent time with the National Council of 
Independent Junior Colleges and had what was in effect an eighth 
conference comparable to those held regionally with about 25 
members of that organization. We had interviews with the President 
of the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, The project 
director participated in two workshops of state association 
directors, one in July and one in October. 

While there are undoubtedly individuals and institutions, 
perhaps even groups of individuals and institutions, who feel that 
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they were not consulted ^ we trust that the above evidence of the 
scope of our inquiries will at least testify to the seriousness 
of our intent and the extent of our effort. 

The most comprehensive involvement came through the question- 
naire. It was mailed to 1139 persons who represented either AAC 
or NCICU members. Major work in conceptualizing the questionnaire 
was done by Associate Director J. Victor Baldridge (who has 
extensive experience in survey research both as student and 
instructor) I on the basis of data provided, and after the initial 
conference with representative college presidents had been held 
late in June and a substantial number of interviews had been 
conducted. The actual printing i mailing and processing of the 
questionnaire, and the analysis of the returns was done by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
under the direction of Professor Gerald Gurin. As of this date 
(December 15) approximately 60% of the questionnaires have been 
returned and are included in the computations used elsewhere in 
this report. The questionnaire was in the mail the first days of 
October, as planned, and the processing and analysis of the first 
368 responses was available for the Advisory Committee at its 
meeting in mid-November. 

The Process 

Because of the complex and sensitive nature of the undertaking 
the project staff exercised great care in its interpretation of the 
assignment and attempted to test its judgment with respect to a 
variety of issues as it progressed through the various stages of 
the study. At the outset, early in April, the Director of the study 
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submitted an initial document to the members of the two boards 
and their staffs for reactions and comments ^ covering purposes 
of the study^ areas of concern to be investigated ^ specific issues 
and problems^ and suggested procedures in pursuing the study. 
Interview guidelines were developed to assist interviewers ^ which 
helped to some degree in comparing responses of the several inter- 
viewers. Letters mailed to the membership announcing the project 
attempted to interpret the significance of the project and specified 
the kind of information which we felt we needed to make a sound 
judgment. 

After a substantial part of the interviewing had been cione^ 
the Director prepared and mailed to registrants for the regional 
conferences a list of ''Impressions Gained from the Interviev/s 
in addition to analytical data on AAC and NCICIJ membership. Persons 
attending were invited to confix or revise these impressions. We 
also submitted to the regional conferences a provisional document 
labeled "Assumptions and Implications/* in which we indicated some 
tentative conclusions to which we seemed to be coming and explored 
the implications of those conclusions if tliey should turn out to 
be correct. For instance, one of the assumptions that seemed justi- 
fied was that there needed to be a separate national voice and service 
organization for independent colleges and universities. Then wc 
explored the kind of organization that might meet that need and 
the implications it would have for national representation of the 
liberal arts. These documents constituted the agenda for the seven 
roginnnl conferences. They v/ere held in New York (October 16), 
Pittsburgh (October 17), Chicago (October 21), Dallas-Fort Worth 
(October 22), Atlanta (October 27), Kansas City (October 20), and 
San Francisco (October 30). 
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These conferences, attended by about two hundred persons, 
turned out to be lively and productive. They were not routine 
repetitions but varied sharply in the predominant sentiment 
which seemed to characterize the participants. The emphasis 
seemed to shift from one conference to another, reflecting not 
only the prior positions of those in attendance but also the 
influence of effective spokesmen for one point of view or another. 
While all of the conferences reflected the prevailing judgment 
which we had earlier encountered in interviews that there was an 
urgent need for a separate voice for the independent sector, there 
was no such consensus with respect to how this should be achieved^ 
or what its implications might be for the Association of American 
Colleges. A consensus would seem to emerge at one conference only 
to be rejected at the next one. What we did get was a thorough 
exploration of a host of alternatives for specific elements in 
any proposal we might make, with careful and even vigorous 
examination of the pros and cons. When we concluded our conferences 
we had gotten a clear confirmation of the need for a separate 
voice for the independent institutions, a mixed response with regard 
to the future role of a national liberal arts organization, and a 
variety of opinions on how to implement these findings. At least 
we had heard the pros and cons on a variety of options. 

When the Advisory Committee met on November 14 the members 
had before them Dr. Gurin's initial analysis of the questionnaire 
and a document in which the Director tried to analyze what we had 
heard in the interviews and the regional conferences, and explored 
in some detail what appeared to be the major alternatives: 
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reconstituting AAC as the voice of the independents or establishing 
a new organization to be the national voice of the independent 
sector with the AAC continuing to perform the function of repre- 
senting the liberal arts interests at the national level. Each 
cf the alternatives was explored with some specificity in the 
preparatory documents and was debated comprehensively and exten- 
sively in the Advisory Committee. At the end a fair consensus 
appeared to have been reached at least with regard to the general 
purposes which any organization of independent institutions should 
seek to serve. The two liaison representatives from each of the two 
boards were present for this meeting. 

Despite the extent of our inquiry and the care with which 
we have attempted to move toward clearly formulated accepted 
conclusions I it has not been possible to avoid subjective 
judgments with rei?pect to a number of items. At some points 
we may be seeming to take some questionnaire findings more 
seriously and literally than others. Where this is the case it 
may be because of i^n^^ -essions gained from the interviews and 
the regionSil confc nces. Nor should we overlook the strong 
possibility oi honest differences of opinion on the meaning of 
the data gathered from any source. 

We turn now to our findings. 
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Chapter IV, TIIR FINDINGS 

Although our findings will draw on impressions gained from 
many personal contacts as well as from the questionnaire results, 
in the nature of the case it is easier to document findings with 
statistical data than with quotations from interviews. Since 
tlie questionnaire was constructed after a substantial amount of 
interviewing had been done and hence was to a considerable degree 
shaped by that direct input, we should not be surprised that the 
results from the questionnaire generally conform to the impressions 
gained from the interviews. V/liere there ar« deviations, or where 
the interviews and the regional conferences provided us with a 
frame of reference not available at the time the questionnaire 
was prepared, we have relied more heavily on the direct impres- 
sions gained out on the field. 

The questionnaire has been analyzed by Dr. Gurin of tlie 
Survey Research Center using 1) the total responses on all items, 
2) comparing AAC members and non-mombers, 3) comparing responses 
from public and independent institutions, 4) comparing institutions 
of different sizes, and 5) according to their choice of options 
for possible restructuring of national organizations. The latter 
analysis attempts to discover what the characteristics are of 
institutions that prefer one or the other of the alternatives. 
The significance of this for our findings will be explored at a 
later point. 

The questionnaire was divided into six parts: 
I . Background Information 
II. Needed Services 
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III, Current Services of AAC and NCICU 

IV. Overall Evaluation 
V. Opinion Items 

VI. Optional Structures 
This section of the report will analyze the findings 
according to the above headings, comparing the results of various 
groups of respondents where there are significant differences. 
We will be utilizing the analysis prepared by Dr. Gurin, almost 
verbatim in many cases, and will take note of our own additions 
when these occur* Therefore we are generally omitting quotation 
r.iarks, which could he so numerous as to he confusing. 

Most of the respondents are college presidents (711), 
21% are other college of ficials , and 4% are state association 
directors. When comparing the institutions represented in the 
responses according to institutional control and size with the 
distribution of membersliip in the AAC and the NCICU as a whole 
there appears to be some underrepresentation of public institu- 
tions (5% of the responses compared to 8% of t]\e total mcinbership) 
and of institutions with less than £00 stu(ient (17% of the responses 
and I9i of the membership). Dr. Gurin observe? that "these 
differences are slight, and thore does not apT'ear to be any 
serious bias in the characteristics of the ir-.vr.i t /. ' vnn'^ who 
rcsj^onded to the questionnaire," We have notcul r! \^r in this 
report that public institutions were somewhat over re; v sciced i n 
the interviews (11% of the intc^rviews and 8% of the toc ,/ |:ool) , 
which probably serves to offset any (in ^iciency in the ^ -^s tionnnire 
sample in this repard. 
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Ninety-one percent of the responses came from independent 
institutions, 5% from public institutions^ and 4% failed to iden- 
tify themselves. Of the independents, 33% reported no religious 
affiliation, 22% were Poman Catholic, 36% Protestant, 3% other, 
vv'hile 7% did not respond. 

Fiiphty-seven percent were members of a state independent 
college organization, 6% said they were not, and 7% failed to 
respond. Seventy- three percent were identified as members of 
AAC, 15% said they were not, and 8% failed to respond. Only 51% 
said they were members of NCICU, 34% said they were not members, 
and 16% midc no response. Since, by definition, the membership 
of NCICU consists of all members of state associations and all 
independent members of AAC whether or not they are members of a 
state association, the only respondents who were in fact not members 
of NCICU were tlic public members who responded. While there are 
independent institutions that are not members of either a state 
association or AAC, and hence not members of NCICU, they did not 
receive the questionnaire since this was sent only to the members 
of the two organizations. The only conclusion tliat can bo drav;n 
from this information is that preat confusion exists with rej^ard 
to menl)ership in NCICU. Because of this it was not possible to 
draw meaningful comparisons between members of AAC and momliers of 
NCICU. IVc did, however, develop comparisons between AAC mcmbors 
and non-ncmbers wliich may serve t!io same purpose. 

Needed Services 

The questionnaire listed 18 possible activities or services 
in which an institution nipht u'ant to enpafie or Iiave provided to 
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it. It asked respondents to rate them as 1) "not very important/' 
2) "somewhat important/' 3) "very important," and 4) "imperative."* 
It also asked whether there are organizations on which they now 
depend for this service and offered three options for responses: 
1) "Yes, some do it well," 2) "Yes, but not well," and 3) "No." 
A further request was made of those who chose the first response 
to identify the organization or organizations which they felt did 
it well. 

The three services that rated at the top were as follows: 

1. Providing a national voice for independent higher education. 
Sixty-four percent rated this "imperative" and 26% "very important," 
for a combined total of 90% in the two top categories. AAC members 
gave it a somewhat higher rating than non-members (a mean of 3.60 
compared to 3.31). Public institutions understandably pave it a 
relatively lower rating (2.58) compared to independents as a 

whole (3.61). There was no significant difference based on size 
among the independent institutions (3.51 to 3.66). 

2. Influencing public policy decisions in Congress. 
Fifty-eight percent rated this "imperative" and 32% "very iinportant" 
for a total of 90% in these two top categories. Again AAC members 
lay sliglitly greater stress on this than non-members (mean of 3.56 
compared to 3.28). On this the mean for public respondents is 

much nearer tliat of the independents (3.13 compared to 3.53). 
Again there is no difference among institutions based on size. 



*'!eans are developed on a scale of 1-4, using these definitions, 
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3. Public inage buildinp for independent higher education. 
Forty-three percent consider this "imperative which is considcr- 
ahl;" less in that category than in the two items already covered, 
but 43% consider it to be ''very important," giving a combined 
total of 86% in these two top categories* Again AAC members 
considered this somewhat more inportant than non-members (3*34 
compared to 3.10) and public respondents considered it considerably 
less important than independents (2.53 compared to 3.34). There 
was no significant difference based on the size of independent 
institutions . 

The only other service which approached these in urgency 
in the minds of the respondents was "increased public relations 
to encourage private giving," which had 40% in the "imperative" 
category and 41% in the "very important" category, for a combined 
total of 81%. There is no difference between AAC members and 
.lon-membors (3.21 compared to 3.16) and a modest but not signifi- 
cant difference based on size with the large institutions relying 
less on such general "image building." Public ins ti tutionr- 
consider it less important than private institutions (2.75 compared 
to 3. 22) . 

There arc a number of services which are viewed as "very 
important" by a relatively large proportion of the respondents 
but as "imperative" by relat ively few. The following are illumi- 
nating and relevant. 

1. Publications and image building about liberal arts. 
Only 17% consider tliis "imperative" but 43% consider it "very 
important." AAC members rate it sliglitly higher than non-memhers 
(2.78 to 2.44), while the differences based on the public- 
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independent designation arc not significant. Small institutions 
consider it more important than large institutions (2.84 to 2.33). 

2. Working with state associations and apencies. 

This is considered "very important** by 45% of the respondents , 
with 23% regarding it as "imperative." Here there is under- 
standably a significant difference between public and independent 
respondents. AAC members consider it significantly more important 
than non-members (2.91 to 2.66). There is no difference on the 
basis of size. 

3. Regular bulletins on current issues. This is regarded 
as "verv important" by 52% but "imperative" by only 13%. There 
is no significant difference in the means by groups except that 
AAC members consider it somewhat more important than non-members. 

4. Data gathering and analysis. It is considered "very 
important" by 47% but "imperative" by only 10%, with a somewliat 
higher mean for AAC members than non-members. 

5. Analysis of educational policies (e.g. tenure, student 
rights). This is considered "very important" by 53% of the 
respondents, but "imperative" by only 7%, with the only difference 
among groups being the slightly Iiigher rating given it by public 
members (2.94 to 2.61). 

6. Faculty development .activities. Considered "very 
important" by 40% and "imperative" by 9%. This appears to be 
most highly rated by independent institutions between 501-1100 
enrollment. 

7. Individual assistance to colleges on government relations 
Forty-three percent considered tliis "very important" and 12% 
considered it "imperative." Independent institutions gave it a 
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significantly higher rating than public institutions (2.58 
compared to 2.15) and institutions in the size category 2001 
to 5000 expressed significantly less need for it than both smaller 
and lar[!er institutions. 

Other suggested services rated less than 50% of the responses 
in the combined totals of "imperative" and "very important." 
Those falling -in this category were "communication between cam- 
puses," "working with court cases," "administrative training," 
••collective barj^aininji information and training," ••research and 
information on faculty (e.g. women and governance)," "central 
legal staff to help member colleges," and ''training in management 
techniques . " 

In commenting on the responses to this section of the 
questionnaire, the research staff notes that AAC members tend to 
feel a greater need for all of the services than do non-members 
but that tliey attach even mnre importance than non-members to the 
need for a ''national voice'' and ''public image building" for 
independent higher education. When the public respondents are 
compared with the independent respondents they observe that, in 
addition to the expected greator concern for a national voice for 
the independent sector, independent institutions seem to feel a 
more general need for help with their external relationships and 
public image and influence. The public respondents express more 
need for assistance on issues involving internal relationships: 
collective bargaining, tenure, governance, etc. 

Respondents were asked to list the three most critical 
services in the order of urgency. The percentage of total responses 
for the top ten are contained ir- Table 3. It will be noted that 



Most Critical Needed Services 



Table 3 



1. Providing a national voice 

for independent higher education. . 

2. Influencing public policy 
decisions in Congress 

3. Public image building for 
independent higher education 

4. Increased public relations 

to encourage private giving 

5. Data gathering and analysis 

6. Publications and image building 
about liberal arts 

7. Analysis of educational policies 
(e.g. I tenure, student rights).. 

8. Working with state associations 
and agencies 

9 . Individual assistance to colleges 
on government relations 

10. Faculty development activities.. 
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with 18 options, 44% fixed on "a national voice for independent 
higher education" as most critical. If one adds to this the 
somewhat parallel concerns, "inf luencinp public policy decisions 
in Conpress" (13%) and "public image building for independent 
higher education" (6%) , one will have accounted for 63% of the 
first choices, which with 11% not making a selection, has to be 
regarded as confirmation of the strong sense of urgency and the 
high priority given to this set of concerns. The next most frequent 
item is "increased public relations to encourage private giving" 
which garners 8% of the responses for mor t critical need. 

There are, however, significant differences in many ratings 
when public respondents are compared with independent institutions.* 
For these comparisons we use a total percentage mentioning each 
service as either "most," "next most," or "third most critical 
service" (Table 4). A significant exception is that both public 
and independent respondents give virtually the same proportion 
(58% and 59%) to "influencing public policy decisions in Con:;'rcss." 
Public institutions quite obviously feel less need for the services 
that relate directly to independent institutions, although there 
is some recognition of such need. Twenty-eight percent of the 
public respondents motion "providing a national voice for 
inr^ependent higher education," and 20% mention "public image 
building for independent higher education" as either tlie "most," 
"next most," or "third most critical service" needed. The corres- 
ponding figures for the independents are 69% and 38% respectively. 

The questionnaire also asked whether any organization was 
performing each of the services, and i"^ so, what organization. 

^Percentage computations for total responses include all 
nuestionnaire respondents but comparative percentages for types 
O of rebpuiidents are based on rcs])onses to the particular item only. 
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Tahle 4: Most Critical Needed Services 



Percentage Mentioning Each Service 
as "Most," "Next Most" or "Third 
Most Critical Service" 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
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Public 

Providing a national voice for 

independent higher education. • 281 

Increased public relations to 

encourage nri vate giving 16% 

Publications and image building 

about liberal ai^ts 12 1 

Communications between r^puses. 8% 

Public image building for 

independent higlier education.... 20% 
Regular bulletins on current 

issues (e.g.y IIENA) 16% 

Influencing public policy 

decisions in Congress 58% 

Working with court cases 0% 

Working with state associations 

and agencies 8% 

Data gathering and analysis 36% 

Administrative training 12% 

Collective bargaining information 

and training 8% 

Analysis of educational policies 

on faculty (e.g., tenure, student 

rights) 28% 

Research and information on 

faculty (e.g. , women , governance) 24% 

Faculty development activities.. 12% 

Individual assistance to colleges 

on government relations 4% 

Central legal staff to lielp members 

in colleges 8% 

Training in management techniques 4% 
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Independent 
691 

361 

121 
2% 

5t 

591 
51 

12% 
14% 
4% 

2% 

11% 

3% 
9% 

9t 

4% 
7% 
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The intention was to attempt to uncover deficiencies in service 
provisions as well as to ascertain the awareness of need. 

If we focus on the three or four major needs for services 
which were identified above the responses are quite mixed. On 
the top concern, "providing a national voice for independent 
hifjher education," 40% answer "Yes, some do it well" but 34% 
answer "Yes, but not well," and 14% answer "No," The results 
are somewhat more negative on two other important items, "public 
image building for independent higher education" and "increased 
public relations to encourage private giving," on both of which 
only 231 feel they are being well served. If only the responses 
for independent institutions are taken into account the degree of 
satisfaction on these items increases to 46% on the first item 
and to 29% on each of the other two. On the other hand, on the 
item "influencing public policy decisions in Congress" the public 
institutions report a 48% rate for "Yes, some do it well" compared 
to 41% for the independents. By far the highest level of satis- 
faction appears to be connected with "regular bulletins on current 
issues (e.g HENA)" where 71% of the independents and 64% of the 
public respondents feel the service is being well performed. 

It should also be observed that the degree of satisfaction 
in the four most critical areas noted is not less than in the 
case of other items, indeed in most cases the percentages are 
higher. For instance, "training in management techniques" pets 
only a 13% vote on "Yes, some do it well," compared to 40% for 
"providing a national voice for independent higher education" 
but only 4% of the respondents think the first rates an "impera- 
tive" description while 64% give that rating to the latter. 
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Those who identified the orpanizations that "do it well" 

most often pointed to AAC» then to NCICII, and then to ACE. A 

large number of organizations were mentioned a few times. Of 

the 40% who responded affirmatively on the first item, two out 

of three mentioned AAC, a little less than half mentioned NCICIJ, 

and one in six mentioned ACn. ACP. was somewhat more important 

in "influencing public policy decisions in Congress" but still 

AAC and NCICU together constituted the majority of responses 

(with AAC mentioned about twice as often ns NCICU). Dr. Hurin 

summarizes his analysis of the responses as follows: 

In general , then , except for a minimal role in 
facilitating "private giving," AAC and NCICU are very 
important for those people who feel that organizations 
are helping them with their most critically needed 
services. The issue does not seem to be that other 
organizations are satisfying important institutional 
needs that AAC and NCICU might be fulfilling; rather 
tlic issue seems to he that a majority of respondents 
feel that no organization is doing a good job in 
sup; ying these critical needs. 

Or, we may add, performing then nt a level of effectiveness 

commensurate witii t!ic urgency of need felt by the institutions. 

Current Services of '^AC and NCICU 
The t!ii rd section of the ques t ionnairc tried to ascc rtain 
the degree of fariiliarity with services rendered and to get an 
evaluation of tlic manner in whicli they were being performed. 
They were asked to check one of ^ive options on familiarity: 
.) "not familiar with it," 2) "slightly fairiliar," .3) "familiar 
but iiavo not used," 4) "iiave used occasionally," 5) "have used 
frequently." They were also asked to rate performance as 1) "poor, 
2) "fair," 3) "good," 4) "excellent," and "no opinion." Fourteen 
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activities or programs were listed. They were also invited, 
in Section IV of the <iues t ionnairc > to give an overall evaluation 
of both the relevance of the activities and the performance level 
for hot!) organizations. 

Dr. Guria notes that "among those who have some -Familiarity 
with a service and express an evaluation of it, the evaluations 
of the services arc predominantly favorable." However, many of 
the services were not familiar to larpe numbers of the respon- 
dents, nr. r,urin suppcsts this may mean that the presidents arc 
not necessarily the l^est persons to fill out the questionnaire. 
It may also indicate the "project" character of some of the 
activities (e.p. the Bowen Indices Project was unknown to 
63% of the respondents) and the specialized services involved, 
sucli as "worksliops for state association directors" (unknown to 
531 of tiie respondents). 

On the other hand, 761 used "newsletters and information 
reports" either occasionally or frequently and rated tlie service 
between "good" and "excellent" (3.15); 67?; had similar acquaintance 
with "publications" and rated them even hipher (3.21). Even 
where larpc proportions had "no opinion" those who did character- 
istically rated performance at "pood" or better on most items, 
f^eans of significantly less than "rood" were recorded for "relations 
between institutions (sharinp educational practises)," "information 
about state j^overnment activities," and "data fathering about 
institutions." AAC members arc generally better informed about 
tlie activities of the organizations than non-members, as one 
would expect, and have slightly more favorable evaluations, 
although they are not statistically significant on any item 
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except "information on status of women in education'' and 
"publications." For the most part the public members seem as 
positive in their evaluations as are the independents. 

In the overall evaluation, judpnents were solicited with 
respect to relevance and performance for both AAC and NCICU. 
On the first criterion members were offered four options: 

1) "very relevant- - focuses on issues crucial to my institution," 

2) "fairly relevant," 3) "fairly irrelevant," 4) "very irrelevant- 
does not focus on crucial issues." The responses for both AAC 
and NCICU are predominantly 1 and 2, with a mean a pood deal 
closer to "fairly relevant" than to "very relevant." Althou^.h 
NCICU seems to pet a somewhat hipher ratinp in this regard (a 
mean of 1.73 compared to 1.931, a substantial part of the 31% of 
the respondents who professed not to he members in fact are. 
Presumably their membership was not hif y relevant to them. 

On performance both organizations rate sliplitly better than 
"good " (AAC 2.14 and NCICU 2.20). Khile there are modest 
differences based on size, with the larpnr institutions pivinp 
a more positive appraisal than smaller institutions, there is no 
significant difference between public and independent respondents 
on eitlicr relevance or performance. 

Opinion I terns 

The purpose of this part of the questionnaire was to focus 
the inquiry on specific points at issue > to cover items wliich had 
not found a place in previous sections, and to provide a means of 
testing our interpretations of responses in other prirts of the 
instrument. Nineteen statements were submitted and respondents 
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were asked to c:ieck 1) "stronply disagree/' 2) "disagree/' 
3) "no opinion," 4) "apree," 5) "strongly apree," The responses 
may be most helpful to us if we relate them to the findinps wo 
have already identified, and then seek to lift out any additional 
information or insiplits which could be useful. 

Several of the opinion items relate more or less directly to 
the issue of whether or not there should be a stronp separate 
spokesman for the independent sector, Tl^e responses quite clearly 
support tliat position. Seventy-six ])ercent apreed with the state- 
ment, 'MVhat we really need is a stronp separate spokesman for 
the independent sector," while only 10% disagreed. Another item 
asserted that "havinp botii public and independent collepes in 
AAC subjects it to too many cross pressures about public policy 
issues"--62l apreed and 25% disapreed. There is understandably 
a different response from public and independent respondents on 
this point, with public members tenainp to disapree. Opinion is 
more evenly divided on the statement that "liavinp both independent 
and public collepes in AAC is pood; it improves communication," 
with 42% apreeinp and 41% disapreeinp. Here the public respon- 
dents tend to liave a stronn positive opinion and the independents 
a mild negative opinion. 

Ivliile there is clearly a stronp consensus on the need for a 
stronp separate spokesman for the independent sector there is no 
clc.ir consensus on who that spokesman should be. Thirty-eipht 
percent apree that "NCICb' should be that spokesman" while 19% 
disaprec (31% no opinion). Thirty-six percent apree with the 
statement that "AAC should be that spokesman" while 28% disapree 
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(26% no opinion). When it is [nonojed Ihat "lobhyinp in Washinpton 
for independent higher education should be AAC*s pri^e task/' 41% 
agree and 34% disagree. Here again there is a mark^-d difference 
between public and independent respondents (2.65 to 3.1&)| but 
no significant difference among other categories. There is no 
predominant view that a special focus on the independent sector 
implies separating NCICU from .^AC, with 25% agreeing and 23% 
disagreeing with the view that "NCICU should be entirely separated 
from AAC." On this item public respondents do not differ from 
independents . 

Another set of opinion items relate to the role of .\AC in 
the area of liberal education. Three of them asked for opinions 
about AAC's activities as spokesman for liberal education. In 
general, the responses suggest a favorable view, although a sizable 
minority expresses reservations. Forty-five percent disagree with 
the statement that "the liberal education emphasis of AAC is too 
vague to he useful/' while 32% agree. Forty-four percent agree 
that "liberal education is effectively represented by AAC," while 
23% disagree. Fifty-nine percent disagree that " Liberal Educatio n 
is too narrov/g focuses too much on liberal arts" and only 14-6 
agree. On all three items the opinion of public respondents 
is more positive than the independents, and in two of the cases 
the difference is statistically significant. There are no 
significant differences based on size or membership status. 

The ciues tionnaire does not offer a great deal of information 
on the extent concern for the liberal arts in the responding 
institutions. Clearly it does not rank as a consideration compar- 
a1)le to the concern for a national voice for the independent 
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sector. "Publications and image building about liberal arts" 
receives only 2% of the votes as the "most critical service" 
needed^ 4% for "next most" and 5% in the "third most" category. 
But 17* Rave it an "imperative" rating and 43% called it "very 
important." Liberal Education gets an impressive endorsement, 
as noted above, and the 44% positive response compared to a 23% 
negative response on "liberal education is effectively represented 
by AAC" implies both interest in the field and confidence in the 
agency which represents it. Forty- two percent endorse the media 
public relations efforts of AAC and NCICU while only 12% find it 
not helpful. 

Our impression from the interviews and the regional conferences 
is that the liberal arts interest tends to be fully as strong in 
public institutions as in independent ones, although this impres- 
sion may be partly the result of the fact that our contacts on 
public cainpuses tended to be with deans and vice presidents for 
academic affairs, while our contacts at independent institutions 
tended to be presidents. The impression is at least partinlly 
supported by the modest margin public institutions held in the 
questionnaire (2.84 to 2.69) in response to "publications and 
image building about liberal arts" as an important need. As 
many independent ins titutions- -especially the smaller ones having 
greatest enrollment problems--have developed new programs to 
attract students, they have tended to shift their focus toward 
the prevailing career orientation. There is still a very strong 
interest in liberal education (arts and sciences) in the independent 
sector especially among more stable institutions, but it has 
come to be submerged in the more urgent question of survival even 
for manv of tliose institutions. 
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Three items solicited opinions on the annual meetinji of AAC, 
Here the reactions were clearly more positive than nepative. This 
confirms strong impressions gained from the interviews. The 
meetings provide useful information (49%), facilitate exchanging 
ideas with similar institutions (56%) , and provide enrichment 
for college leaders (40%). It succeeds in getting a positive 
response from all categories of size and appears to be even 
more important to public respondents than to othe-^s, l^embers, 
of course, found it more useful than non-members. 

The focus of the organizations is properly on federal 
relations, rather than state government activities, 58% rejecting 
the statement that there is "too much stress on federal govern- 
ment relations," There is some concern about the attention paid 
to the needs of small colleges. Thirty- four percent agree that 
"AAC and NCICU have really neglected the needs of very small 
colleges," while only 31% disagree. As one would expect, non- 
members and snail institutions cone down rather heavily on this, 
while members of public institutions tend to disagree. 

On the other hand, all sizes and types of institutions support 
having 2-year, 4-year, and graduate institutions participate in 
AAC and NCICU, On the question of v/hether the organization 
should have subgroups for special colleges such as single sex, 
large and small institutions, etc, 37% agree and 31% disagree. 
Twenty-six percent of the members say they would be willing to 
pay modest extra dues for such a special subgroup and 39% reject 
the proposal, WJtlle independent institutions are more interested 
in this option than public institutions (2,77 to 2,35), there is 
no significant difference either by size of institution or on the 
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basis of member and non-member designation. 

Options for Restructuring AAC and NCICU 
The questionnaire described five options for meeting the 
needs for services utilizing existing organizations (AAC and NCICU) 
or adapting and changing them in order to meet the needs more 
efficiently and effectively. It asked respondents to rank the 
five options in the order of their preference. It also listed 
"possible strengths" and "possible weaknesses," asking 6ach 
respondent to check the one strength and one weakness which 
carried the greatest Aveight with the respondent. These were 
added in part to help explain to the respondent something about 
the issues presumed to be involved in each option so that he 
could make a more meaningful ranking, and in part to provide infor- 
mation on why persons made the rankings which they did--what were 
the governing factors in the appraisal being made. 

There Avas an introductory paragraph to the entire section 
which explained why these options were being considered, and 
brief descriptive comments about those options which might not 
be familiar to the general reader. 

The five options were as folloAvs: 

A. Maintain the current relations between AAC and NCICU. 

B. Strengthen NCIQi's budget, staff, and decision- 
making position, 'iut retaiii -.he relationship 
between them. 

C. Consolidate AAC and NCICIJ, forming an organization 
that wou'' serve as the professional and legislative 
representative of the independent sector, with 
anticipated withdrawal of the public members, 

D. Make NCICU the surviving organization repr-^senting 
independent higher education, with AAC terminating 
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and NXICU retaininp as mucli of its liberal arts 
interests as meml)ers saw f i t . 

E. Form two separate organizations: AAC continuing 
to be concerned with academic, professional and 
administrative problems of all liberal arts units, 
public and independent. KCICU "would become a 
separate association functioning as the legislative 
representative and advocate of the entire indepen- 
dent sector witli special interests in the small 
independent institutions." It might add related 
proprans , such as public relations. 

We will first examine the rankinps of the options. Table 5 

reports the comp lete data for all respondents , Table 0 f^i ves 

a comparison of rank 1 and rank 5 and mean rank ^"or public and 

independent institutions and for members and non-members of AAC. 

Table 7 gives rank 1 and mean rank by size of institution. Note 

that Table 5 includes tliose who did not respond to this item, 

whereas Tables 6 and 7 jzive percentages for those who made a 

choice . 

It v;ill be noted that tliere is :;harp divergence between 
public and independent institutions in the way they rank the 
options, with pul)lic institutions beinp mucli more satisfied with 
the present arrangement than are intlependont members (50? compared 
to 10%). The first choice <;eems clearly to be "consolidate AAC 
and NXICU" nliicli receives 50^6 of the rank 1 designations of 
independents, 381 of the total respondents, 51% of tlie AAC members, 
43*0 of tlie non-members, and fron 40% to 561 based on size. The 
option pettinj! t-ie second larpest vote for rank 1 is "form two 
separate organizations." Mere the differences between public and 
independent responses disappears (24% public, 2Al independent); 
non-mem!)ers arc sliphtly more favorable than members, and very 
small and larpe institutions are more favorable than institutions 
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Rankinp of Five Options on AAC-NtlCU Relations (all respondents) 

(Percentages given are percent of total respondents to 
questionnaire, not percent of those who responded to this iten.) 



Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank No response Mpan Rank 
1 2 3 4 5 



i i i 1 i i I 

A, Maintain the current ------ j 

relations between I 

AACandNCICU 8 17 15 12 22 25 3. 31 



B. Strenuthcn NCICU's 
budget, staff and 

decision-making process,. 10 20 20 20 4 26 2.1 



C. Consolidate AAC and 

l» • I • » 1 1 1 • • • » » • 1 1 • I • • 38 11 15 10 4 22 2#11 



IJ. Make NCICII the survivinf 

organization 5 19 11 17 23 26 3.46 



fi. Form two separate 

orfianizations 18 10 13 14 1!) 26 3.09 
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Tablc 6 



Ranking of Five Options of AAC-NCICU Relations 

(Percentajzes f.ivcn arc percent of those 
responding to tlrl - item.) 



(publi<^ - independent) 



A. Maintain tlio. current 
relations between 
AAC and NCICU 

R. Strenpthen NCICU's 
budpet, staf^ and 
decision-makinp process, ... 

C. Consolidate AAC and NCICU., 

1). 'lake NCICU the surviving 
organization 

I:. Form two separate 

organizations 



Rank 1 



4^ 

o 

o 



20% so- 



Rank 5 '^e an Rank 



c 
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o 
o 



c 
o 

c 

o 

o 



5% 



4J 

o 

f 

4J 



50% 10% 0% 31% 1.82 3.38 5.27 



lO-L 14% S% 6% 2. 95 2. 83 0. 45 



5% 2.75 2.09 2.29 



0% 1% 10% 20% 4.50 3.42 3.60 



AAA 



24% 24% 10% 26% 2.86 3.10 0.70 
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Table 7 



Ranking of Five Options on AAC-NCICU Relations (by size) 
(Percentaijes piven are percent of those rospondeint tn this item,) 

Rank 1 'lean Rank 



c c o o 

o o o o 

o c o o o o 

OHNi/lO 0 HNl/) O 

O • C O • I O 

Ifl H I I • H I I • 

^ I H H U I <^ H W 

•OHHOd) "d HHO d) H 

C O • • > C O • • > ,! 

A. llaintain the current d ^ h n c s h n o 



relations between 

AACandNCICU 71 IK lU 7t 12^ 3.23 3.27 3.20 3.45 3.97 2.42 



R. Strencthen NCIClI's 
budnct, staff and 

decision-makinp, process.. lOi 15^ 131 m m 2.80 2.80 2. 77 2 .96 2.94 0. 43 



C. Consolidate AAC and 

NCICII m 5U 561 49^ 40'; 2. 29 2. 00 2.09 2 . 14 2. 11 0. 72 



I). Make NCICII the survivinii . , o i 

orp.anization 7', 5^„ 6% 7^ 61 3. 47 3. 54 3. 55 3, 32 2.97 1. 74 



I;, Form two separate „ ,^ 

nrranizations m m m 24'. 32'^ 2.99 3. 12 3.21 3. 16 2. 91 0. 38 
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hetAveen 501 and 5000. It should be noted that about as many 
respondents pive option I! a rank .f 5 as a rank of 1. When mean 
ranks are compared, second place poes to option B, "strenpthen 
NCICU's budget, staff, and decision-makinp position." This is 
because while it receives fewer rank 1 choices it pets the larpest 
number of rank 2 and rank 3 choices and very few rank 5. 

When we turn to the lowest rank choices, "make N'CICU the 
surviving organization" (optio,i D) and "maintain the current 
relations between AAC and NCICU" (option A) have the Jarpest 
number, except in tlie case of the public members who prefer the 
current relationship above all the others. Twenty-three percent 
of total responses pive option D rank 5, and 22% pive option A 
that rank. Amonp independents 31% assipn rank 5 to option A and 
29% to option D. AAC members assipn 32% to option n and 26% to 
option A, while non-members reverse the order, pivinp 36% to option 
A and 26% to option D. 

If there is a surprise in those results it has to be the 
relative unattractiveness of tlie N'CICU as the sole national 
representative of the concerns which are now represented by tlie 
AAC. liow is one to account for it? From the interviews it is 
clear that virtually without exception state associations receive 
very hiph marks from their member institutions. Since most of 
the members os NCICU come into that orpanization by virtue of 
their memliership in a state association one mipht have expected 
a similir positive ajiprrisal of the MCICU. One cannot account for 
it b, tho acknowled''od concern about more orpani zations , since as 
projected NCICU would replace AAC. Neither does it reflect a 
proportionately less favorable judpment on the services provided 
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since in the overall evaluation of AAC and NCICU both orj^aniza- 
tions are pivcn favorable marks. Moreover, parallel opinion 
items seem to f;ive the nod to \CICIJ over AAC as the independent 
sector spokesman. Seventy-six percent apree with the statenent 
that "What we really need is a stronp separate spokesman for the 
independent sector" while only IZ-o disapreed. Tliiity-*=^x percent 
agreed and 28% disagreed (24^o no opinion) with the statement "AAC 
should be the independent sector spokesman," while iS-o aprecd 
and only 19% disagreed (51% no opinion) with the statement "NCICU 
should be tlie independent sector siiokesman." Amonp tho.se who 
felt competent to express an opinion, the NCTCIJ appeared to have 
a modest advantaj^e. 

It is di f f icult to know to what extent the complex re lat i on- 
ships between AAC and N'CICU and the ambiruii.^'^ n.bout membership, 
reflected in tlie rather liif^h percentape oP : p-maonts wlio were 
unaware o^ their membersliip in NCICU, r '<"tc" tc> chese clioices. 
It seems probable that they would affect V\c ■ action o^ N'CICU 
as the survivin^j agency no^^atively. A i 'V7'"v tlie suprcst^ul 
"possible strengths" and 'i^ossiblc weaknt may provide some 

clues. Fifty-three i^erceiit ^elt that n jicssihlc weaknef^s '.a^ 
"that t.his option \^oul(l moan nbnn ' nmcnt at the national .level 
of a coordinatcu effort to promote and strenptlion liberal arts 
education," Fifty-three percent also rocopnized as i in^r.sible 
strennlh thpt "a s trr n o x henod advocncy imsition" would clearly 
I redo, i.iatc i'^ NCICU. Ap[>aront]y they felt that kind ef represen- 
tation roul 1 1)0 foniul ,lso in otlu^r options. they did not 
.;a:it to .lo was ':o ;;ba/idon nt t!;c national level ' - coordinated 
effort *o pTor]p;o ar.d strcMifthen lilu^'al arts ed^' .i t i on . " 



Vi'hilc option **strenrthen NCIClI^s budjrcrj, staff, and 
decision-making* position" pets a middle ratinr, it ranks far 
beiiind C and I: in the first choices which .1 r^ts, especially 
amonp AAC Tnember respondents, and ipore e.s] ^cinlly arronp institu- 
tions under 500 and above 5000. 

Wlien one looks at the responses to s( - what considerations 
were considered to be significant stren; th:^ or weaknesses, he finds 
sone f\irther liglit on why tlie rankinps occurred. Ii apparent 
that every option is beinj? considered arily ir: terr.s of the 

overridinf^. concern n!^out a nation.^l voice ^ or th ^ independent 
sector. Rach respondent \.'ns asked to i.'ont\ry er a strenp.th and 
one weakness in each case which he considered T>ft important. 
The weaknesses of maintaininf tlie current rt^Ir^tionship are "the 
nixture of pul.lic and independent college:, nay compromise AAC*s 
position when legislation is pendin/ i-l .'t affects each sector 
differently (315)/' and "does not nro.ide for a sinple strong 
voice for indepeni^^nt higlier educat^ »^n (38%)." Fifty-eight percent 
see as a strenpth in option H (s trenj;'theninp NCICU Init retaining 
AAC) that "NCIClPs role ar> advocate for the private sector could 
he placed in a more proninent position," while 45% see as a major 
weakness tha : "tliis option might not provide sufficient response 
to tlie call for a singloi voii:'? for the independent sector." Tlie 
overwhelming strength (62%) o( option C (consolidating AAC and 
NCICU) is lliat "a single independent higher education organization 
representing the interests and needs of that sector should exercise 
maximum imj^act on governr.ent, other educational associations, and 
tlie jiablic." 
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Another consideration is clearly the matter of cost. 
Indeed^ the questionable reference to some relationship between 
having two organizations aiid increased costs to institutions may 
have been a major deterr^;r/c in the rankings of option since 
that was the only optioii \i;U.a made any reference to costs. 
Fifty-five percent checked this as the major weakness in this 
option. The reference is questionable because while separate 
organizations probably would cost more than the current cost 
of AAC^ it does not necessarily follow that the additional person- 
nel and services contemplated fpr the separate organization would 
cost more tlian if they were to be added to AAC. The assumption 
that cost was a major consideration with regard to this option is 
supported also by the rather low vote (17%) given to the possible 
"eventual decline and demise of AAC" in connection with tliis option 
compared to the very high rating given "abandonment at the national 
level of a coordinated effort to promote and strengthen liberal 
arts education (53%)" as a weakness in connection with option 1) 
(making NCICU the surviving organization). In that case the choice 
was between tlie improbability of foundation support for the 
organization and concern for a voice for liberal arts and liberal 
arts dominated; witli respect to option li the choice was between 
cost and the future of AAC^ and cost clearly was determinative. 

In an attempt to further understand the considerations 
involved in the rankings^ we asked tlie research team to sec whctlicr 
they could characterize more precisely those respondents who gave 
high and low rankiiips to option C (consolidate AAC and XCICIJ) and 
option n (separate AAC and NCICU) ^ because these appeared to he 
the two preferred alternatives. We also asked them to look at 
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option D (make NCICU the suyvjlVing .orj^ani^ which was the 

lowest ranking option to see wlijBther any correlations could be 
discovered which would throw light on why NCICU was considered 




to survive. For this purpose tl\ey correlated questionnaire 
responses with the ranking of the various options. 



They found that only aj^smalV i^^^ of responses were hiphly 
correlated with the ranking of tJxe options but that those which 
were statistically sip^nificant presented a clear and consistent 
picture and made sense in teriris the^ particular option. Thus 
there was a clear relationship b'etween a hiph ranking of either 
option C or option E and the emphasis o;i the n^ed for a strong 
national voice for the independent 5e^Qt;or, The overall mean for 
all respondents on this question was 4|18 (on a five point scale) 
and for tlie independent sectpr respondents it was 4.25^ while 
those who pave option C rank 1 gave it a 4.37 rating and those 
wlio ranked it fifth gave it 3,73; the comparable figures for option 
R were 4.4C and 4.11, and for option D they were 4,53 and 3,79. 
Clearly, those who feel strongly on this point tended to choose 
one of the three options, but it does not by itself explain the 
relatively high rating of options C and E and the very low rating 
of option D. Those who prefer two separate organizations and those 
who want to have AAC wholly composed of independent members give 
relatively more weight to the argument that ''having both pul)lic 
and independent colleges in the AAC subjects it to too many cross 
pressures nbout public policy issues^* than the respondents in 
peneral (mean for option B 3.65, option C 3.74, general 3.45), but 
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those who chose option D pave this even nore weipht (moan 4,13)t 
Also the difference in means for those v:ho ranked each of these 
options first and those who ranked it fifth is considerable^ but 
it is greater in the case of oj^tion 1) tlian in either of the other 
two. 

Tlie choice !)etween these options appears to have !)cen made 
on other grounds than the priority given to the need for a separate 
national spokesman for tlic indr]^cndent sector. There is a rather 
hipji correlation between the rankinp of options and the evaluation 
of current services of AAC and MCICII, Those pivinp a hiph rankinp 
to two separate orpani tinns tend to be somewliat v^orc critical 
of the performance of AAC and NCICIJ, they are somev/hat less 
impressed by tlie annual neetinps of AAC, and tliey apree less with 
the statement that AAC has been an effective spokesman ^or liberal 
education* Tiiose wlio pive option D a hiph rankijip are uniformly 
more critical in their evaluations than the poneral resiiondent, 
wiiilc tiioso who pive it a low ratinp are consistently hiplicr in 
their evaluation than the peneral ros[iondent. It woul<l apf^car that 
a major factor in t:ie rankinps is the judpmcnt with repard to the 
relevance and performance of AAC, and the tor rankinp pi.von to tlie 
rccoiis titiit inp o^ AAT ;is tlic V(uco of tlie iiuloj^cnden ts must bo 
roparded as a favorable vote on bot!i conn ts- -relevance and porfor- 
manco. T!ie low ratinp piven to oj-^tion I), t!ie on]y one o^ thr. 
options wliicl) contemr* wod in nffect the termination of AAf, 
further confirms tliat interpretation. 

Mii'it conclusions are wv. to drav; u i t'l rcM^ard to thrsr vririnus 
alternatives? IVc believe that t!ie cjurs t ionnairo sup^^nrt^' nur 
impressions from t!ie interviews and the rcplonnl cnn^uronces t!iat 
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tiierc are two alternatives thnt would be acceptable to the 
ncneral piembershio. The apparent preference amonjr independent 
institutions is for tlie consolidation of AAC and NCICU into a 
single organization with independent memliers only^ retaining a 
stronf! concern for the liberal arts ^ and presumably finding 
other ways to cooperate with tlie public sectors in areas of 
common concern^ includinp liberal arts. This would be genuinely 
rcpretted by the public respondents > althouph it is our inpression 
from interviews and discussions that they would understand tliat 
action and that it would not result in nny serious fracturinr of 
relatiojis between the public and the independent sector. As 
noted previously^ there have been parallels where orpani zations. 
that !iad I)oth public and inder^entJen t members have reorganized to 
serve tlieir public iriembers ])etter. Tlie ipost obvious instance is 
t!ie trans fornatioii of tJie American Association of Teaclier Bducation 
Institutions into the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities in 11)61. 

The otlier alternative is to separate tlie two concerns- -t!ie 
national voice for tlie independent sector and the concern for the 
liberal arts--and allow each of then to develop the structure and 
program which is most congenial with its objectives^ and to develop 
its affiliations on the basis of the respective interests of each. 
It-u'ould not then be necessary for two legitimate first priorities 
to contend wi'*» i^ne anotiier for the time and resources of either 
organization. fi niay be that an AAC with liberal arts as its 
central ;\nd uncon te ted interest will relate most nattirally to 
such organizations as tlie Council of Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 
tlio American Conference of Academic Deans ^ various commissions of 
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other national groups, perhaps also professional organizations 
in certain fields, and the entire spectrum of humanities and 
arts agencies and activities. An organization with the central 
and uncontested ambition to represent the independent sector may 
find itself re-asserting relations with the Independent College 
Funds of America, and may find ways of developing coalitions for 
political action with agencies that are not who iy educational, 
as well as with coordinate educational groups. 

The data gathered through the questionnaire, like the inter- 
views and the regional conferences, have left us with an inescapable 
residue of issues unresolved. They have been illuminated and 
clarified but there is no clear mandate on many aspects of the 
problems with which we have been wrestling, except for tliis: 
Provision must be made for a separate and strong voice to represent 
the independent sector. 

Misce llaneous Observations 

Son>e additional impressions gained largely from interviews 
and regional conferences deserve comment. They did not lend 
themselves readily to quantifiable measurement and wore not 
covered by the questionnaire. 

1. The concern among independent institutions ffor a single 
and separate national voice dor': not imply i)rimary concern with 
anticipated federal financial resnnrcos coming to the institutions. 
IVhen we asked in the interviews wiiether substantial increaf-'^s i; 
federal funding ucrc expected, we foncrally vol negative responses, 
'lost persons said they expected adjustments for inflation and 
some increase in student assistance, hut no major new programs 
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of institutional or categorical aid and no substantial chanpes 
in the financing patterns of higher education. In many cases 
they personally favored higher levels of federal support^ hut 
this too was hedged with qualifiers such as "if it is the right 
kind/' or "depending on what conditions are attached to it." 
Even though no additional dollars were to be forthcoming, institu- 
tions would feel that a national voice representing their concerns 
would ])e very important in helping to shape policies and regula- 
tions with regard to existing programs. Indeed, there seemed 
often to be more focus on administrative departments than on 
the Congress. This showed up also in the almost universal concern 
and uneasiness about the negative impact of federal requirements 
relating to other than support programs. It was felt that 
regulations drawn for universal application are frequently 
in.^.ppropriate for the independent sector, or at the very least 
that a strong representation t;o rule-making bodies is needed to 
assure that they arc not prejudicial to such institutions. 

2. It was our imi^rcssioii that there is genuine reluctance 
to take. any action which would have, or would seem to havc^ a 
negative effect on the relations between public and independent 
institutions. Those who preferred the status quo obviously did 
it on the grounds of common interests between public and indepen- 
dent members, especially at the national level. Th.^se who preferred 
one of the options that would not include public members expressed 
concern that cooperative relations should be established with 
public counterparts, and those who favored an option that included 
public members regarded tlint fact as a major argument in support 
of tlieir view. The sense of partnership in a common task involving 
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state-sponsored and independent institutions in f\ common public 
task is very strong. In no sense is tlie strong vote piven ^or 
a separate national voice for the independents to !)e construed 
as an "anti-public sector" vote. 

3. Wliile all institutions are in the mood to trim membcr- 
sliip payments and hence are lookin^i for memberships to drop, wo 
iiave tlio impression that most of them would be \villin,<^ to pay 
somctliinr more for the additional services anticipated -^rom a 
vcor<:aai zat ion of their national representation. When t'ley were 
asked the quef.tion directly in the interviews, most responses v:ere 
cither nositive or condit iona 1 ] v ])os i t i ve- -yes , if they ^olt the 
activity was effective. i;hen we poso<1 questions of amount- -in 
relation to their contri]>ution to their state association, for 
instance, we cliaracterist ically ^^ot reactions whicli implied "more, 
hut not that nucit." Clearly , no one u'ants to spend morr^ on 
nenhorsliips than Is necessary, and all will expect a riforous 
account ing . 

* 

4. While there is no way o^ knowinp for sure whether tlie 30% 
wiio did not respond to t'le questionnaire would have responded in tne 
same way as the 6]-o who did respond, some indication of differences 
may be f'atliered I)y comparinp late respondents witli early respondents. 
Ilarly respondents were more familiar witli the services of .AAC and 
.\CICl> and seemed significantly more concerned about a separate voice 
for the independent sector. !^r. Hurin notes that excei^t for these 
differences "early and late respondents answered the questions very 
similar? -," hind believes that "our res[^ondents are probably not 
strikingly different from those wlio did not complete tlie questionnaire. 
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Ch t e r V . RE C OMME N DAT I ON S 

According to the design of tliis study major responsibility 
for making recommendations was given to the staff. The content 
of the recommendations which follow has been the subject of 
thorough discussion in the Advisory Committee, but responsibility 
for their formulation, as well as the final choices on a number 
of items explicit or implicit in their formulation, must be borne 
by the Director and the two Associate Directors. 

Recommendations I-IX below relate to the establishment of a 
separate org ani zation to represent the special interests of the 
independent institutions. Recommendations X-XII relate to some 
revisions in emphasis and structure of the Association of American 
Colleges. Recommendations XIII-XIV relate to procedures for 
implementation . 

I. IVe recommend that a separate national organization be 

estal)lished to represent independent colleges and universities. 

The single inescapable conclusion to which our investigation 
points is that there must be^a separate national organization to 
represent independent colleges and universities. Khilc there is 
some contrary opinion, it is our judgment that between 801 and 
90% of tl\ose who participated in the study hold tliis view. 

It does not automatically follow tliat ..uch a natioiial organiza 
tion needs to be stablisheJ. It could be the AAC, without public 
members. As we have indicated, there would be precedent for such 
a reorgani zation, leaving out independent members. At least on the 
surface, tliis seems to 1)C tlic option which ranks first among the 
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respondents to the ques tionnaire. We have indicated in the 
discussion of those findings why we think the advantage whicli 
that option seems to have in voting has to be scrutinized closely 
on the basis of the weight given to listed strengths and weaknesses. 
The heavy weiglit given to the assumed additional cost of two 
separate organizations, when taken with some of the other data, 
strongly suggests that without that inference the ranking would 
have been much more nearly even. Nonetheless, we cannot argue that 
there is a clear mandate from the questionnaire results, tlie inter- 
views, or the regional conferences to the effect that only a new 
and separate voice for the independent institutions will coTPply 
with the clear mandate for a separate voice. We believe our 
recommendation is consistent with the data we have at hand, though 
not necessarily the only recommendation that could claim to be 
consistent with tliat data. 

That we have opted for the establishment of an organization 
which could be shaped and structured to fit the requirements of 
the representat ^ nai function is the result of our own wr-^stling 
with the issues involved, the identification of substantial support 
for the liberal arts, the reactions to a whole range of possibilities 
experienced first hand in discussions with many people, and some 
convictions which we liave <ibout the future which we are constrained 
to af f : rm. The following are illustrative of the considerations 
that we have taken into account. 

1. Basic educational issues ought not to be subordinated to 
some other issue and earn a place on the agenda "to the extent that" 
they are relevant to federal relations or fund-raising or some other 
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special interest. There should be someplace where the educational 
agenda can be determined by tlie nature of education, not solely by 
the problems of educational ins t i tut i ons ♦ 

2. If federal relations were to be established as tlic first 
priority of the AAC, we see the probability of continuinp competi- 
tion between federal relations and liberal arts and consequent 
ambiguity as to which is the first priority, and probably continued 
uneasiness as to whether the independent sector actually does have 

a national voice geared to federal relations. On the other hand, 
it is entirely possible that federal relations might become such 
a dominant consideration that liberal arts would be r.lmost totally 
ol^scured, which we think would be unfortunate, 

3. A few years down the road we believe that the non- vocational 
aspects of education will seen far more relevant and important than 
they do now. The AAC should not only be around then but sliould help 
hasten that day. 

4. A new organization cou.ld be established quite quickly, 
without complicated questions relating to assets and constitutional 
amendments. It would take a year to effect the necessary changes 

in the AAC constitution, and the call for a separate voice is urgent. 
If there were obvious gains anticipated from the reorganization of 
AAC, the delay would be tolerable, but in our judgment that is not 
the case. 

5. I-ven tiiough it would be possible for a reconstituted AAC 
to enter into ooperative relations with NASULCC, AA'^CIJ, a-.d AACJC, 
and other organizations, we think that an organiza. * •hose top 
prioritv is federal relations is much less likely lo take the 
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initiative in such cooperative activities than is one whose top 
priority is liberal arts and which has in its membership both 
public ar^ private institutions. 

6, We believe that a i.ational organization devoted tc basic 
educational issues is viable. We were impressed by the amount of 
support which exists for the liberal arts, as reflecte'd in the 
interviews, regional conferences, and the questionnaire rosults. 

Several of these considerations are discussed at somewhat 
greater length in connection with Recommendation X. 

Tlie arguments whicli liave been advanced against a separate 
voice for the independent sector are 1) that interests at the 
federal level do not divide into public and independent, but rather 
into large and small institution.^, singlo-ptirposc or mn 1 ti -purpose 
institutions, etc., 2) that even i/here tlie interests do divide 
on the basis of public or ind:)pendent , it is to the interest of 
the indepeiulcnts to negotiate their differences with the publics 
because they are outnumbered, and 3) it is not possible to ^ind 
a single position on public policy acceptable to the whole range 
of independent institutions whicli could be represented by a 
national organization. 

We think that the implication of a national voice for tlie 
independent sector goes beyond tlie separate, and often distinctive, 
interests of individual institutions or groups of institutions. It 
relates to the larger issues of tlie public-private way of providing 
public services to which we alluded in an earlier section o^ this 
report. Moreover, the experience in the several states has been 
that it is both necessary and nossil)le to find a common ground for 
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the independent institutions as a whole and we are not persuaded 
tliat the situation at the national level is fundamentally different. 
Many state associations liave to accommodate as larpe a ranj^e of 
interests in representing their institutions aj would he required 
of a national organization. 

The argument for a separate national voice for 'he independent 
sector in the field of public policy does not assume t. ositions 
taken will always be distinctive--c..'. ' -ven in conflicc "i" -those 
taken by representatives of the public sector. Indeed, i r ^ m - 
assumed that they most often will be ruiv. ^lly supporti^^. .'hai 
is needed is a body which v/ill ascertai-i vhi i positions are of 
interest to tlie independent sector, when cht^y are dis t i;:ct ive ^ 
and, in either case, what ought to be cone about it, T!ie failure 
to have a forum in which these decisions am made by all elements 
in the independent sector makes for unccttainty about where tlicir 
real interests are and timidity in declaring them. One should 
expect a stronger voice for t! o general concerns of higher educa- 
tion, as well as a strong voice cor specific interests of the 
independent sector. scveial persous put it in our interviews ^ 

**'fVe compromise too : f.rly in the negotiations with ot.iers when wo 
do not have negotiations first among ourselves." This opportunity 
needs to be provided. 

II. We recommend that the national organization for tlie 

independent institutions have the following purpo;.;es. 

1, To provide a unified voice for the indep i^nd-^i ;t sector 
in higlier education . 

2. To develop understanding of and appreciation for the rr /O 
of the independent sector in higher education among tlie 
general public. 
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3, To keep the independent; sector informed and aware of 
government programs and actions, in effect or contemplated. 

4. To be a channel through which the ind^/endent sector 
expresses its concerns and exercises ^.ts influence 
on public policy decisions at the national level, 

5, To develop policy positions in behalf of the independent 
sector and to support then with adequate research and 
document at ion • 

6. To cooperate with other national groups in promoting 
public policies of joint concern. 

7. To provide services to state as:^ociations of independent 
colleges and universities. 

8, To provide such services to institutions and ?:roups 
of institutions as may be needod. 

We do not expect that all of these purposes can be implemented 

immediately. It will take time, for instance, to develop the 

research capability which may be necessnry t'-'^r full documentation 

of positions taken, and we believe that it would be wise for the 

organizations to seek to utilize other 3sea; h c^.jabilities on a 

contract basis--certainly on a temporary anJ perhaps on a permanent 

basis. We think that the organization shou"* mc ve slowly in 

providing institutional rrervices and shoved, ihc ;ever possible j lean 

on other organizations for such services. We have in mind, for 

instance, the use of capabilities which ai*:iady ^xist in the AAC 

or in the Council for the Advancement of Snail Colleges. Therj 

may, however, be specific needs which are unmet and which the NAICIJ 

would be best qualified to provide. At least, at the outset and 

for the near future we would see almost exclusive focus on v .e part 

of NAICU on 1 cpresent ational functions. 

II. We recoTT.mend that the basic membership unit be ins t ituti -ns . 

We have considered carefully the alternative of an association 
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made up of state assvociat ions • It is an attractive option in 
many respects. It would build into the national orpaiiizat ion 
the dynamism which already exists in the state associations. 
It would virtually assure a membership equivalent to tl\e combined 
meabership of the state associations. It might provide a simple 
assessment of dues formula related to state collections and im.ple- 
mcnted tlirough the state associations. 

Nonetheless, wc liave not found this option f;enernlly supported 
in the campus interviews nor the repional conferences. lO the 
extent that the questionnaire provides lata on the matter it 
seems to be more negative than positive. Indeed, the fact thr*t 
scarcely more than half 'f those wl\o actually are mefmbers of NCICU, 

r 

by virtue of their being members of a state association, were aware 
of this relationship argues strongly against any sort of indirect 
membership in the new organization. 

Another variant of this which has been proposed is that membe. - 
ship should transfer automatically ^rom the state association to 
the new organization, w?t!i other institutions eligible to join 
independently. This has many of the same advantages and disadvan- 
tages as using tiie state associations as l^uilding blocks. We 
encountered considerable resistance to the idea that membership 
in one organization should somehow be conditional on membership 
in another organization. In this case, we feel that the expressed 
interest in a separate national organization for the independent 
sector is so strong that it sliould not require any additional devices 
to insure an adequate membership base. We agree that it is 
important that there should be as little disparity as possible 
between those who belong and those who benefit. 
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To be effective at the national level there needs to be a 
strong sense of direct involvement on the campus and this requires 
that the decision to join be made on th"^ campus and that local 
administrators be aware of the costs involvec. We believe that 
the state associations also need to be involved, as will be 
indicated later, and if an arrangement could be worked out whereby 
state associations would pay dues of member institutions, if they 
wished to do so, the process p.ight be both more simple and more 
effective. We believe that the organization would do well to 
examine this possibility as an option for members. 

IW IVe recommend that the organization be called the National 
Association of Independent Colleges and Universities. 

Its name should indicate the comprehensive character of its 

membership, including graduate and professional education. 

"National" seems more appropriate than "American" since membership 

will be limited to institutions in the United States, 

W We recommend that the National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities be governec' by a board of twenty- 
one members, representative of its membvjrship, recognizing 
differences in size and purpose of i: titntions , types of 
institutional sponsors, geographical dis tr? but ioi* , and any 
other factors deemed to differentiate :i ign L f icant ly among 
the members. 

We believe t!iat a relatively large l)oard is needed to give a 
genuine sense of participation to the various segments of its 
membersliip. V.'e believe that state association executives should 
be eligible for election to the Board and that the Board sliould 
normally include such a member or members. We considered very 
seriously the desirability of establishing a formula which would 
ensure representation from r^tate associations (either executives 
or board ciiairmen) as well as from identifiable components within 
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the membership. We were dissuaded from recommending such a 
formula by discussions in the regional conferences. Considerations 
against it were that the qualifications of the person were more 
important than the representation of a segment of the membershipi 
and that it is preferable to have guidelines for nominations 
rai:her than membership categories in elections. While at the 
cutset there was considerable concern for designated represen- 
tatives from the state associations, this seemed to disappear in 
the course of the study and a number of association directors 
expressed themselves in favor of electing all board members at 
large, providing it was clear that directors were eligible for 
membership. This is the course we are recommending. 

There was also some interest in the possibility of bringing 
other groups of independent institutions into the comprehensive 
national organization through representation on the Board. 
Arguments advanced in support of such an arrangement were to the 
effect that the dynamic and initiative and cooperation of such 
organizations would be needed and could be insured through such 
an arrangement. On the other hand, it was felt that this would 
in effect provide duplicate representation for those members who 
belonged to such organizations. If they shared in the election 
of all board members they would be represented to the same degree 
as others, but if they also had a representative from a second 
organization to which they belonged they would have additional 
representation, not available to others. It seems to us, therefore, 
that every effort should be made to draw nominees from a wide 
spectrum, taking into account the considerations noted, but not 
specifying any allocation of places on the Boair. 
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VI. We recommend that the Board of NAICU regard the Association 
of State Directors as a particular source of information, 
initiatives , and proposals for action , and that it develop 
mechanisms for bringing the same to the Board for its 
periodic consideration and action. 

As persons whose f ul 1- time attention and energy arc devoted 
to public policy questions and related needs at the state level, 
with substantial federal involvement, the state directors need 
to be tied into the activities of NAICU in such a manner that 
their expertise is available and focused on national issues, and 
so that the dynamism of the state associations can express itself 
nationally. We believe that this is most likely to happen if the 
state directors as a group, acting through their own organization, 
can be linked effectively to the activities of the national 
organization . 

VII. We recommend that the Board of NAICU further establish 

effective liaison with organizations representing groups 
of independent colleges at the national level. 

We have in mind such organizations as those representing 
national denominational cjroups, the Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges, the National Council of Independent Junior 
Colleges, the Independent College Funds cf America, the American 
Association of Presidents of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
and similar organizations. There are clearly limits to the 
possibility of accommodating the national organization the 
interests of regional consortia or highly specialized n' .^^al 
units and we do not recommend that this be attempted. 

The guiding principle should be to maximize the influence 
of the national organization by cooperation in planning and imple- 
menting appropriate federal initiatives , and to increase the 
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effectiveness of federal relations in behalf of all independent 
colleges and uni versi . ies . T!iis sliould not mean, of course, that 
such proups necessarily waive their rij^ht to disagree with positions 
that may be taken and to make tlieir dissent known through other 
channels than NAICIJ. We would hope and expect that sucli instances 
would bo exceptional. Conversely, it should not imply any oblipa* 
tion on the part of NAICU to limit itself to positions acceptable 
to all such liaison groups. 

VIII. We recommend that a dues structure be established wliich 

relates payments to probable benefits and ability to pay. 
Dues should be assessed to institutions and normally paid 
directly tc the national organization. 

In many ways it would be desirable to have the state associa- 
tions directly involved in tlie financing of the national orf^ani za t ion . 
A number of state associations have su^Rested that the national dues 
could be assessed to state associations, perhaps collected as a 
percentage of state dues, and tlms assure total membership of 
their institutions in the national organization. 

iVe do not recommend tliis as a general policy, at least at the 
outset. Our reason for not recommending indirect financing through 
the state associations is much the same as for not using them as 
the component parts of tlie national organization. Ke believe that 
institutions need to be aware of their membership and of their 
respr ns i]> il ities for its support in botli personal and financing » 
tevms. However, we see merit in allowing the institutions in a 
state to elect to use tlieir state p.ssrciation as the vehicle for 
collecting membership dues. It could even l^e advantageous to 
allow a modest discount for such group entries into membership and 
gr:,)ur; handling of dues, to increase institutional memberships. 
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In spite of financial stringency and the desire to reduce 
membership costs, we do not believe that any significant number 
of state association merihers will stay out of a national orpani- 
zation with similar purposes. The almost universal sense of urgency 
which we have encountered with regard to the establishment of a 
national organization for these purposes certainly implies the 
willingness to carry the costs. 

Eventually the NAICU should move toward a dues structure 
which would relate a portion of the dues to enrollment since 
federal benefits are likely to bear such a general relationship. 
We suggest that 50 to 60 percent of the budget might be allocated 
equally among member institutions with the balance allocated 
according to enrollment. Initially, however, we propose a dues 
structure which makes modest distinctions on the basis of size 
and which seeks to hold membership payments for both AAC and NAICU 
close to current AAC levels at least for smaller institutions. 

IX. Ke recommend that the National Association of Independent 

Colleges and Universities be organized under legal provisions 
which will give it necessary flexibility to carry on its 
activities in federal relations, as well as to carry on 
such other functions as i.^ay be appropriate. 

It is our understanding that NAICU should be a 501 (c) 4 
agency in order not to be subject to undue restrictions on its 
federal relations activity. While this does not automatically 
make the ayency inelig>ble to receive grants > it may be found 
desirable to establish a parallel 501 (c) 3 organization which 
is clearly eligible to receive grants and gifts as many :^tate 
associations have done. While it would theoretically be entirely 
possible for some other organization, including AAC, to serve in 
that capacity, we believe that it would probably be inadvisable. 
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It would be advantageous for the two organizations to have the 
same membership and parallel structures. 

While it is not impossible that an organization with the 
purposes listed under Recommendation II could be given 501 (c) 3 
status, we believe that it would have greater flexibility in 
pursuing those purposes with a SOI (c) 4 designation, 

X. We recommend that AAC continue with both public and 
independent members, and with certain revisions in 
emphasis and structure. 

Theoretically it would be possible to transform the AAC into 
an organization which could perform the functions described for 
the NAICIJ, by eliminating the public members. As indicated in 
the previous chapter^' there are precedents for this in reverse, 
and we do not believe that it needs to Ve rejected out of hand 
because of anticipated reactions from the public membership. 
This is clearly an option which is open and which may be taken l)y 
the Board of AAC if it sees fit to do so. We have debated the 
matter at great length, on campuses, in regional conferences, in 
tl\e Advisory Committee, and within the staff. We believe we are 
aware of nearly all the considerations that could be taken into 
account in forming a judgment. 

It is our conclusion that there is an important role f:)r 
AAC to play in the future, quite apart from the kinds of questions 
with which NAICU is expected to deal, and that it would be a f^ross 
disservice to the higher education community of this and succeeding 
generations, as well as to the general public, if that role were 
to be vacated. We believe it is true, as stated in the foundation 
proposal, that 
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••education in the liberal arts and sciences*-traditionally 
nurtured by the independent colleges and universities, 
^hou^h not by them alone^-is endangered by a mounting 
and potentially exaggerated emphasis, responding to 
social and economic pressures, on the vocational and 
technical. 

But we do not see the AAC primarily as a philosophic advocate 
of liberal arts, narrowly conceived. see it as an agency in 

which educational questions transcer^^. institutional interests. 
We would hope that AAC would not need to consider itself as the 
representative of a group of institutions, although that may be 
an unrealistic hope. At least it should not be a general service 
agency whose worth to the institution would be measured exclusively 
by what services were performed in return for dues. We would see 
its new status as freeing it from undue concern with the mechanics 
of institutions and allowing it to approach basic educational 
policy issues, questions about the nature of higher education, 
consideration of the functions and problems that are intrinsic 
to the educational process and its appropriate environment. 
Certainly this will involve the liberal arts, or arts and sciences, 
but not as self-contained concerns. They relate to contemporary 
people and contemporary needs. The educational process goes on 
in a real world, where heavy demands are placed upon it. There 
seems to us to be a risk that in seeking to meet the demands of 
others education may lose its own character. 

This is not to say that AAC has notin the past been the 
kind of an organization we have in mind. One of the reasons that 
the annual meeting is given such a high rating, in comparison with 
other organizational annual meetings, we were told, is that it has 
given relatively larger place to educational issues. It has been 
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less temrted to convert its sessions into workshops for administra- 
tors. So long as it was viewed also as the primary national 
representative of independent institutions, however, it was heinp 
drawn into that sort of programming. It will now be free to be 
the forum of ideas and the champion of those it chooses to espouse. 

The public mood in educational matters soi.^etimes shifts 
rapidly and quite unaccountably. Currently it seems self-evident 
that the values of education are so linked to employment that 
other personal and social needs are eclipsed. What will the mood 
be when all the pipelines of vocationally trained persons are 
filled, as they very well could be further down the road? Will 
the focus then shift again to where the AAC concerns have 
traditionally been? Will the public, which now clamors for virtual 
identification of education and employable skills for everyone, 
then be equally critical of the failure to provide for broader 
human and social needs? When that happens we would not like to 
see them point to the demise of AAC as exhibit A for the failure 
to provide leadership when it was most sorely needed- -which is now. 

iVe cannot avoid the pressing question whether such an organi- 
zation is viable. Almost everyone would grant that it is desirable, 
but can it survive in the economic crunch of today's academic 
community? We believe that it can, although we acknowledge the 
risks involved. 

Let us recall some parallels from the history of AAC. When 
teacher education moved out of the AAC into the Association for 
Colleges of Teacher Education a major concern of member institutions 
was removed from the AAC agenda, and AAC was to that extent changed. 
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Similarly when the public relations interest was transferred from 
an active Commission on Public Relations to the American College 
Public Relations Association there were implications for AAC. 
And when the highly dynamic and promising field of joint fund- 
raising from industry was transferred from the umbrella of the 
Association to operate under its own auspices, the AAC seemed to 
have lost something integral to its conception of its mission. 
In each of these situations it was possible to arpue that the 
activity involved--teacher education, public relations, approaches 
to industry for support- -would have to talk about liberal arts 
and therefore needed the strength which came from affiliation 
with AAC, On the other hand, AAC could well have felt that the 
detachment of these concerns from it would sever its contacts^ 
with the practical needs of its members to a degree which could 
be fatal to its continued functioning. There is no doubt that 
AAC was altered by those actions, it has continued to be a 

useful instrument for other interests. It may now appear that 
the federal relations aspect of its activity is so integral to 
its future that to set it free to form its own separate structure 
will have disastrous consequences for AAC, 

We do not concur in tl\is judgment. Ninety current public 
members have apparently found other values in membership since 
they have not expected AAC to represent them in federal relations. 
We have found, strong advocates for a liberal arts voice in both 
public and independent institutions. We think it is highly 
significant that in ranking the options lor structuring AAC and 
NCICU in the questionnaire, the alternative of eliminating AAC 
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and giving the field over> so to speak^ to NCICU was emphatically 
rejected (see Tables 5*7 > pages 53a-c). While respondents were 
willing^ if necessary^ to sacrifice the public members in AAC> 
they were not willing to sacrifice the national concern for the 
liberal arts. 

Moreover^ AAC now has extensive activities under way> some 
of them separately funded from outside sources > which are unrelated 
to the representation of the independent sector in federal relations. 
Research and Service Project income for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, totaled $752,136, of which less than $120,000 
might be expected to transfer to the new organization. There is 
no reason for supposing that an AAC without involvement in federal 
relations will not be as attractive to foundations as one with 
federal relations. The separation of public policy activities 
is estimated by AAC staff to remove expenditure items of about 
$250,000 from its operating budget. Given this saving it is 
believed that income from dues needed to carry on the balance of 
the program, plus some new initiatives, will be about $375,000 
to $385,000. This would compare with dues receipts of $574,000 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. If one could assume 
retention of all members this would result in a per institution 
reduction on the average from something over $800 per institution 
to under $600. 

Nonetheless, there may well be a risk to AAC in this change. 
Perhaps a number of institutions will terminate their membership 
in AAC when they join the new organization. We have discussed 
possible ways to reduce this risk. This has included conversations 
with foundation representatives. One option which elicits some 
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support would be to set up a budget for AAC and set dues at a 
level which would be necessary to carry it assuming current member- 
ship, and then ask a group of foundations to set up a fund for a 
two or three year period which would take care of the shrinkage 
due to drops in membership. 

It should go without saying that if in the reorganization 
called for in these recommendations there are dislocations of 
personnel for whom the Board of AAC has any continuing respon- 
sibility or commitment those !esponsihilit ies and commitments 
should be honored. Even where there is no such explicit respon- 
sibility or commitmenti care should be exercised in giving adequate 
notice and in making adjustments to avoid undue hardship for persons 
who might not become employees of either organization. 



XI. We recommend that the purpose of AAC be to actively promote 

concern for and discussion of basic educational policy issues, 
with special emphasis on arts and sciences and on the functions 
and problems that are intrinsic to the educational process 
and its environment. This should include public understanding 
of educational issues in general and the liberal arts in 
particular. 

In discussing the case fo; recommending the continuation of 
AAC we have commented at some :th on the role which we envisaged 
for it. U'e may now specify son»twhat more precisely the sorts of 
functions and activities we have had in mind, 

1. It should initiate and administer activities and projects 
relevant to its concern , such as tbe current Proj ect on 
Change in Liberal Education. 

2. It should stimulate activities and projects related to its 
purpose within and among institutions. 

3. It should explore and interpret the contemporary role 

of liberal arts in relation to vocational and professional 
programs. 
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4, It should anticipate developments in the physical and social 
environment and interpret their effect on education » such as 
the "limits of growth" issue. 

5, It should explore implications of non-traditional and 
lifelong learning programs for the liberal arts and possible 
contributions which the liberal arts can make to such projirams. 

6, It should enter into relations and joint activities with 
organizations or groups with comparable interests*. 

7, It should sponsor seminars ^ annual meetings , and perhaps 
on occasion "congresses" of liberal learning. or aspects 
of it^ either on its own or in cooperation with other 
agencies. 

We lay particular stress on the opportunity which we believe 
exists for AAC to take a leadership position in these matters » 
providing it is willing to become a leader in cooperative activities. 
It must be ready to take initiatives in working with the Council of 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences (representing about 200 public institu- 
tions) ^ the American Conference of Academic Deans, the Association 
for Innovative Higher Education, the Commission on Arts and 
Sciences of the National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the Commission on Cultural Arts of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, the new 
National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges , and whoever 
else has a concern which overlaps or abuts those of the AAC. 

This is a price to be paid. We are told that cooperation 
is difficult to achieve in Washington, and this may be true. 
Certainly processes get slowed down and those engaged in them 
must be prepared to be frustrated. We found more readiness to 
get together out in the field than we did in Washington, especially 
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among those who were already involved in cooperative projects. 
A degree of cynicism seems to be an occupational hazard* We 
think, however, that AAC is strong enouph, and will be free enough 
from partisan inst itutitonal interests, to make a real impact. We 
recommence that it proceed without delay to bring together represen- 
tatives of related organizations and agencies to explore some of 
the possibilities of cooperation. As we have pursued our inquiry 
we have explored the potential interest in such an effort and 
have been encouraged to believe that it would work. 

XII. We recommend that the AAC Board and staff explore the 
possibility of providing some sort of membership to 
individuals and organizations , in addition to inst i tut ions . 

We have noted that liberal arts is less coordinate with 

institutions that it once was. Liberal arts colleges frequently 

have a divided focus. There are indications, also, that the 

president may find it necessary to focus on issues other than 

academic. Survival and survival with quality may be prerequisites 

for any kind of good academic program, but it may be that the 

president is not now the most logical representative of his 

institution if the AAC is to become even stronger in its emphasis 

on educational issues. Perhaps the dynamic needed to maintain 

a strong program in the AAC is to be found in the academic deans. 

Several times it was pointed out to us that academic deans do not 

have a national home. Toward that end. we strongly recommend even 

closer association between the AAC and the American Conference of 

Academic Deans. 

But beyond such official representation of institutions through 
presidents or deans, we believe there should be an opportunity for 
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individuals to affiliate. There may be many deans who would like 
to join even though their institutions are not members. There arc 
also faculty spokesmen for the arts and sciences who would welcome 
a forum for the discussion of basic educational issues. While 
there may be some danger that such individual memberships will 
take the place of institutional memberships, we think it would 
be possible to allow substantially reduced rates for individual 
memberships in institutions which are members. Or an institutional 
membership might carry a bonus of several individual memberships. 
Similarly, there are related organizations, whose interests are 
more specific and fragmented, who might welcome an opportunity to 
engage in more comprehensive discussions and activities. We are 
not prepared to suggest the specific nature of such membership 
but we believe that it is important to provide as many channels 
of communication as possible between the AAC and the entire 
academic community. 

If such changes are made in membership there may need to be 
parallel changes in the Board to provide representation fo'* the 
different membership groups. 

III. Vie recommend that the time table for these changes be as 
follows: 

1. The decision to establish a new organization to represent 
the independent sector should be made at the earliest 
possible date. We believe the decisive action should 
take place at the annual meetings February 8-10. 

It is important that something decisive happen in connection 

with this annual meeting. We encountered considerable skepticism 

about whether any change would occur, and if representatives 

return to their homes without knowing whether or not anything is 
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going to happen they will be unhappy • Moreover, the organization 

is needed as soon as it can be put in place. 

2. After the initial decisions, sufficient time should be 
taken to put the new organization together and make it 
operative so that it is done with care and so that all 
segments of its potential constituency may feel that 
they have been involved. 

While there is urgency in petting the organization operative, 
we believe that various segments of the constituency may need to 
be more involved in at least a consultative role in putting the 



organization together so that they will feel more fully identified 
with it. 

3. If it is possible to work out an interim agreement with AAC 
to continue current arrangements for a period of months, 
perhaps until June 30, while the new organization is coming 
into being, it A>rould be advantageous to both organizations. 
We think the new organization should be fully operative and 
the separation complete not later than June 30. 



XIV. Ke recommend that great care be taken in the choice of 
leadership for the new organization and that the top 
executive be given considerable freedom to develop the 
organizational structure and to recommend staffing. 

The key to the effectiveness of the new organization will 
clearly be the quality of leadership it is able to attract. As 
we talked with other Washin^iton organization leaders we were 
reminded that this involves not only personal ability but "styles 
of operation." We heard quite varied estimates of the number of 
persons that would be needed, depending on how a chief executive 
might choose to operate. 

We hesitate to suggest any priority with regard to the 
qualifications to be considered or the fields from which such a 
person (or persons) would most likely come. Clearly such a person 
must have or be able to achieve the respect and confidence of the 
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independent educational ins ti tutions > povernmental bodies. and 

leaders involved in the legislative and executive branches and 

of the other members of the educational secretariat in Washinpton* 

We wish to underscore ^ however ^ the' importance tnat must be 
attached to this choice. We believe that the organization should 
proceed with siich dispatch that an authorized body would be in 
place to search out and employ the best available top leadership 
well in advance of June 30, We believe also that majn respon- 
sibility for developing the federal relations team should be his. 
In the meantime it would be our expectation that current staff 
would continue in the posts they now occupy. 
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Exhibit A 



ILLUSTRATIVE INCOME PROJECTIONS 



AAC 



AAC staff members have estimated a minimum need of $375-335,000 
from membership dues. Assuming the current membership figure of 
712, the minimum would virtually be reached by the following 
allocations . 



Below 


501 


- 40 § 


$300 


$ 12,000 


501 - 


1100 


- 210 § 


500 


105,000 


1101 - 


2000 


- 179 § 


500 


89,500 


2001 - 


5000 


- 116 § 


600 


69,600 


5001 - 


10,000 


- 45 § 


600 


27,000 


Above 


10,000 


- 22 @ 


600 


13,200 


Public 


members 


- 54 § 


600 


54,000 






• 

Total 


$370,300 



NAICIJ 



For a full year of operation it is probable that about 
$500,000 would be needed, although some national organizations 
have suggested that a lower figure would be adequate. Assuming 
that current members of NCICU (1001) will retain membership the 
following dues structure would provide fully adequate funding. 
It assumes six to eight staff persons. 



Below 501 
501 - 1100 
1101 
2001 
5001 



2000 
5000 
10,000 



Above in, 000 



200 § $300 

355 @ 500 

227 @ 700 

142 @ 800 

56 § 900 

23 @ 1000 



$ 60,000 
177,500 
158,900 
113,600 
50,400 
23,000 



Total 



$583,400 



Combined Dues 

Current AAC Combined AAC and NCICU 



Below 501 $500 $ 600 

501 - 1100 900 1000 

1101 - 2000 900 1200 

2001 - 5000 900 1400 

5001 - 10,000 900 1500 

Above 10,000 900 1600 
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